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STANDARDS IN EDUCATION! 


In one form or another the educational standard is as old as 
the history of education itself. Whenever education became a 
systematic process, even in primitive times, it was regulated by a 
standard. This may have been in a given instance only the 
idea of education held by an individual or by a group, or it may 
have been the conscious educational purpose or design of a com- 
munity. Wherever or whenever education had a definite purpose 
or aim it had also a standard to regulate it. One of the first things 
that man did was to determine values, academic and otherwise. 
The evaluation of anything being always relative and determined 
by a multitude of considerations, when the things to be learned 
came to be evaluated, the determination was made in the light of 
many considerations. It was no exception to the general process. 
Value there was determined by its own determinants, of course, 
and education became in consequence of greater or lesser worth 
as it measured up to or was related to a given standard of value. 

The process of standardization, though not always spoken of 
as such, in like manner has a venerable history. Ancient Persia 
and Sparta standardized the training of their respective states 
when in actuality they determined what the youth’s fitness 
should be for the duties of a warrior in a military state. Egypt 
and Athens were no less effective with a different standard and 
their own conceptions of the functions of education. So it is true 
to say that with the various peoples or the various educational 
periods, with the changing conceptions of life and the different 
evaluations placed upon the individual, in short, with the varying 
standards of life and conduct have come varying standards in 


1 Paper read at the Fourteenth Annual Convention of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, Buffalo, N. Y., June 27, 1917. 
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education. The new epoch which Christianity inaugurated had 
its distinctly new educational values in consequence of its new 
conception of man’s worth and his destiny, his relation to fellow- 
man and society. And these values were just as striking in the 
cultural and educational order as the ethical values were in the 
world of conduct. Julian the Apostate could well say to the 
Christians that they should be content with Matthew, Mark, 
Luke and John since they could not worship in the temple of the 
Muses. Even the culture of the older order, the literatures of 
Greece and Rome, were temporarily sacrificed in the interests of 
Christian virtue and morality. In a later time, when the dangers 
of apostacy were lessened, when pagan culture might safely be 
pursued and no danger to Christian life entailed, the Christian 
standard was so adjusted as to admit of its pursuit. Indeed, it is 
to the very Custodian of the Christian Faith and her educational 
representatives that the culture of antiquity was preserved and 
transmitted to the modern world. Primitive Christianity, there- 
fore, had its educational standards, just as it had its standards of 
life and conduct. 

A glance downward through the Christian ages, the ages of 
faith, makes it clear also that this standard became in time the 
more definite and fixed. Whether it be the monastic school of the 
eighth century, the parish school of the eleventh, or the great 
university of the thirteenth there were inseparably connected 
with it the insignia of Christian faith as well as culture. The 
course that was given, or the training offered, must be above all 
Christian; indeed, the charge is often made that the training was 
too other-worldly, a charge which cannot be long maintained, for 
man in the Middle Ages, as now and always, has as a rule sufficient 
mundane ballast to prevent him becoming too other-worldly; 
what he usually needs is more of the other-worldly than he gets, 
and the Middle Ages sought to supply that need. Man’s interests 
in education were made then predominantly spiritual and the 
world should be grateful for it. The great curriculum which was 
then evolved had the child’s letters begun with the word of God in 
the Psalter, and the man’s learning completed with the science of 
God in the University. At the beginning and at the end man’s 
mind was taught to think of eternal things while he was not less 
diligently prepared than at present to fulfill his duties and discharge 
the responsibilities which in a temporal way rested upon him. 
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And even in the industrial arts, as distinct from the liberal, which 
were taught under Christian auspices, the Christian standard was 
not wanting. When the priest was urged to teach boys the 
trades, the motive was not merely that youth be rendered inde- 
pendent and self-supporting, but that diligent and industrious 
children of God might be prepared. Thus it is that the education 
of any part of the medieval period is stamped with the marks of a 
living Christianity, and no training that was not conducive to the 
ends and purposes of Christian life could be tolerated. The 
standard had both its positive and negative effects. 

The Renaissance which restored classical antiquity revived also 
the old difficulty over the use of a pagan culture for Christian 
purposes, and the conflict which ensued within the Church, among 
Churchmen themselves, was not less strenuous than the conflict 
between the early Christian apologists and their pagan adversaries. 
The precious heritage of Christian faith could not be endangered 
when mental culture or refinement only were to be obtained. 
The classics could not and did not remain in the curriculum until 
the guarantee was given, until the case was proved, that they 
could be used without detriment to Christian living. There is 
no doubt of the presence nor of the effect of a standard here. 

What was true of the philosophy of education, that is, of educa- 
tion in the light of principles, was also true of the practice. Cer- 
tain standards in administration became fixed at an early date. 
The medieval university, for example, obtained its chief inner 
strength and outer control through standardizing the teacher’s 
requirements. When the conditions for obtaining the doctorate 
were fixed, not only was the character of the teaching body of the 
university settled, for from the doctors the new teachers were 
taken, but the degree of fitness was determined for teachers of 
lower grades. The curriculum was also in a certain sense stand- 
ardized. The faculties were set off, each with its own courses, 
and each having its own definite effect on the lower schools. The 
lower degrees and particularly that of bachelor, which came into 
being to designate the one preparing for the doctorate, in its own 
way had its standardizing effect on the lower courses. Thus a 
standard was developed which designated what was a higher 
course as, for example, theology or medicine, or a higher institu- 
tion like the university, and administratively certain demarca- 
tions were effected and standards established for higher, second- 
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ary, and elementary education. The fields were clearly indicated, 
and with medieval honesty and frankness it were impossible for 
an institution long to remain a university in name only, hoping 
some day to be worthy of the title. It needs only to be noted in 
this connection that certain phases of standardization as, for 
example, uniformity, were better realized in the Middle Ages than 
at present. Many of the universities were founded to enjoy all 
the rights and privileges of the University of Paris or Bologna, but 
only on condition that their emulation of the older institution 
would make them worthy of the grant or favor. 

Standards, therefore, have been many: standards administra- 
tive in higher, secondary and elementary education; standards 
academic in the qualifications of teachers, in curricula, in text- 
books, in examinations; and as we push onward to later times 
down to the present we find that there is scarcely a phase of ad- 
ministrative or academic work that has not had its standard. 
Today we are intensely concerned with standards in each ad- 
ministrative field, in the university and professional school, in 
the college, highschool, and elementary school. In academic 
matters the curriculum holds the center of attention with the 
standards for teachers’ requirements occasionally sharing honors 
with it. The text-book and the method both seek for the title 
of standard, and efficiency in teaching is today represented by 
standard results. High and low in the educational world, in the 
university and elementary school circles, in the realm of the 
superintendent, and in the principal’s office, standardization has 
shown its effect, and, to come to details, we have now even the 
standardization of the janitor service. 

Nor is this to be wondered at. Is it not a logical result? One 
of the effects of system and organization? Once we have ad- 
mitted the premise of system we must be prepared to accept the 
consequences. Nor do we mean to say that all these results are 
undesirable, for where standardization means better organization, 
finer coordination of administrative factors, more efficient teach- 
ing, greater economy, more tangible results, then certainly it is 
to be welcomed, and as Catholics entrusted with administrative 
systems, placed over institutions with limited financial means, 
as teachers having a conscientious duty to perform we should not 
only welcome standardization but hasten its coming. If it only 
brings one of the things it promises, viz., economy, it will be worth 
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while cultivating, for we must save not only in financial expendi- 
tures, but in those things of greater worth, in time, in energy and 
in all things pertaining to our most valuable asset, the teacher. 

With all this body of precedent, however, what is it that makes 
standardization something modern, or one of the current prob- 
lems. We have said that standards have been many, that the 
process is not in itself new, and we have shown some aspects of 
the standardizing process in medieval times. To answer the 
question we need first to examine the standard, to enquire into 
its nature, and to investigate the process of standardization, for 
a standard may be present at a given time and not used as an 
element in a systematizing process, and standardization may be 
present in such a degree as to defeat the purposes of good organiza- 
tion. Even though the standard is venerable and the process 
familiar, as vital matters of organization they have their problems. 

It was said above that whenever the educational process had 
a definite purpose or aim, then it had a standard. This might be, 
and in many cases undoubtedly it was, the standard of an individual 
or of acommunity. It might be something that was realized, or 
too high for realization. It might be something that was applied 
but only as part of a larger standardizing process. 

What, then, is an educational standard? Briefly stated, we 
believe that it is a definite basis of measurement or a norme agreed 
upon or accepted as representing a certain educational type, or 
value, or a certain degree of excellence or efficiency. And the 
standardizing process, what is it? Similarly, it is the process of 
establishing this norme or means of evaluation by virtue of which 
the merits or rank of a given thing in the educational order may 
be determined. The complexity of the educational order, how- 
ever, makes the formulation of a definition of this kind difficult, 
comprehensiveness and definiteness being both demanded, and 
we doubt whether either one or the other requisite has been ob- 
tained. What the definition lacks may perhaps be in part sup- 
plied by illustration. First, in regard to a type of school, the 
elementary, for example; a standard here would mean a basis of 
evaluation whereby not only would the school be recognized as 
an elementary as distinct from a higher school but its excellence 
could be determined. We would know it to be an elementary 
school, and we would also know it to be an excellent, a good, or a 
poor school as a result of its degree of conformity to a standard. 
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Its degree of efficiency would, of course, be determined by the 
standard of measurement required for the appraising of its work 
on the physical, intellectual or moral sides. 

The standard has, therefore, a definite purpose. It is practical 
rather than theoretical. It proceeds on definite grounds. The 
basis of measurement or norme represents a definite degree of 
excellence. Now a standard does not aim to set the ideal as the 
norme; it does not fix the highest attainable as the norme: from 
its very nature as a practical thing it aims to fix an actuality or 
reality as the norme, and as a rule it aims to fix what is the mini- 
mum rather than the maximum degree. In other words, it aims 
to set the lower and not the upper limit of efficiency. This is in 
a certain sense the main point of difference between the historic 
standards and those of the present, and it is this which renders the 
standard the potent means it is today in matters of organization. 
With a definite basis it proceeds to adefinite end. This is, too, its 
special recommendation. Do not system and organization de- 
mand something like it? 

System and organization from their very nature give a sort of 
guarantee that a certain end will be accomplished. They have as 
a leading purpose the elimination of doubt and uncertainty, for 
by means of system the various units or factors are coordinated 
and their harmonious operation secured. In other words, the 
various means or elements are regulated or ordered to a certain 
end. There may be present as a necessary consequence the 
routine, the so-called red-tape to check up human frailty and 
carelessness and to further insure the realization of the end in 
view or the production of the result desired. Good system never 
exacts the impossible, neither does it require of all the maximum 
of efficiency; it does set, however, the minimum, and allow for 
improvement upward. The agent is not told that he must do 
this much and no more, but he is told “This much and then more.” 
He knows what is the least that will be accepted, and is then 
stimulated to greater achievement. There is no doubt as to the 
minimum, and there is no limit as to the maximum. 

The standard, therefore, has an essential place in a system, but 
its nature and purpose need to be always remembered lest the 
wrong evaluation be set upon it. Should it be regarded as the 
maximum, or the ideal, when it is only the minimum; should it be 


regarded as the end when it is only the means, the usefulness of the 
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standard may indeed be doubted. Examinations, for example, 
might be standard tests to determine the results of teaching and 
in this case only a means to an end. What happens when they 
become the end and the motive inspired by them be merely a large 
number of successful contestants rather than the obtaining of 
light or direction on the character of the teaching of the institu- 
tion? 

It is, of course, more difficult to speak of the standard in the 
abstract than in the concrete; the immense variety of standards 
demanding necessary distinctions according to their classes and 
categories. After thus speaking of some differences or distinc- 
tions in the degree of standardization, reference may now be made 
to some differences in scope and in kind. Standards may be 
distinguished in accordance with the extent or field of their ap- 
plication, as, for example, a national standard, a state, a diocesan, 
a community, a city, or local standard, the difference in the area 
standardized calling for distinctive characteristics in its appro- 
priate standard. Obviously the problems connected with the 
formulation of a national standard will be quite different from 
those connected with a local standard, if one or the other is to be 
effective; the very extent of the area with its endless variety of 
conditions making uniformity in certain things, for example, 
increase in difficulty in direct proportion to the area concerned. 

Then there is the distinction between the standards for higher, 
secondary, and elementary education, and if the standard be a 
practical thing, then the standardizer must be prepared to deal 
with the exigencies and difficulties incurred by the degree, the 
scope and kind of standardization attempted or planned. 

Within the limits of our space and time it were clearly impossible 
to treat, even in a summary manner, the leading questions involved 
in the process of standardization as applied to the higher, secon- 
dary, or elementary field. There is one point, however, which 
may be proposed for consideration. It is of fundamental import- 
ance in each division of the field; the chief difficulties are connected 
with it, and its consideration may be of some assistance in our 
attempt at appreciating the general problem, for in each of the 
three departments of educational administration, its standardiza- 
tion will involve the main issues in the field. This is the cur- 
riculum—the chief instrument in the hands of the standardizer 
for the accomplishment of his aim. So important has it become 
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that it is often regarded as the main thing standardized, whereas 
it is actually only one of the factors. It is, nevertheless, a repre- 
sentative factor and, because of the number of other factors which 
it predicates, may be taken for purposes of convenience and 
treatment as representative of the rest. 

Let us note some of the things which its standardization would 
involve. (1) It would from its nature mark off the limits of 
elementary, secondary and higher work. (2) As a modern 
course of study it would be concerned with these limits in terms 
of time as well as in terms of subject-matter, consequently it would 
designate the grading or the years of the course. (3) It would 
affect the standardization of the text-book, for the latter is the 
auxiliary of the curriculum and must be adapted to its use. (4) 
It would standardize the methods as the means for using the 
curriculum. (5) It would tend toward standardizing the teachers’ 
requirements since teachers must be prepared to handle such a 
course. In short, it cannot be made standard without having a 
far-reaching effect into the essential administrative and academic 
matters. 

With so basic and important a factor in standardization, any 
essential change or modification becomes of the gravest moment. 
Each step taken must be examined in the light of possible conse- 
quences. It can scarcely be made effective without affecting the 
whole educational structure. Now history shows some peculiar 
phenomena in regard to our present curricula. Of course, in any 
division, whether the higher, secondary, or elementary, it is clear 
that the course of study is the result of a development. It is not 
always apparent, however, that the different divisions show some 
striking differences in the manner of their evolution. The elemen- 
tary has come into being in quite a different fashion from the higher. 

The present elementary curriculum in the United States is the 
result of local development. It has grown up with the cities and 
smaller areas and usually, when adopted as a standard curriculum 
in a county or state, it was taken up as the result of successful 
city or local application. The States, from the beginning of our 
educational history, have been content with outlining or merely 
mentioning in state law the subjects to be taught in the elementary 
schools. Every administrative area was obliged to see that read- 
ing, writing, spelling, arithmetic, United States history, and 
geography should be taught, but it was left, as a rule, to city, 
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county, or other school district to make the application of the law. 
In many States the only subjects specifically made of legal obliga- 
tion have been physiology and temperance. Some States have, 
indeed, made advisory courses of study; some have raised a 
standard by means of examinations, but the usual method has 
been to permit the local units to arrange a curriculum which, while 
giving a child an elementary course to be completed when the 
working age was reached, would meet the peculiar needs of the 
local community. The development has been in consequence 
from the lower to the higher, and at present the tendency is to 
apply to the larger areas the lessons which have been learned from 
the smaller. One reason, undoubtedly, for this manner of develop- 
ment, is that a good elementary curriculum must have local 
significance, and this was better worked out in practice on a smaller 
scale than it could be theoretically indicated for a larger one. 

The high school, while being historically an offshoot of the Latin 
grammar school, or the academy, has in many things followed the 
development of the elementary school. Its curriculum standards, 
however, have been more generally uniform, or uniform on a wider 
scale, than those of the elementary school. The influences which 
accounted for this came chiefly from above; the college entrance 
requirements, the organization of high school teachers in national 
bodies, and similar influences contributing to make them more 
uniform throughout the country. The standardizing influence has 
consequently come chiefly from above, a fact showing the domin- 
ance of the higher institution over it. The people’s college or 
university, as the high school has been called, has not yet come 
into its own as the institution for completing the educational 
course of the masses. Some think it is because the school has 
responded too much to the demands from above and not enough 
to those from below. 

In higher education, our standards in this country have at no 
time been universally fixed. With no general agreement as to 
what is the function of either a university, a professional school, 
or a college, the various States chartered and continue to charter 
as universities, professional schools, and colleges, institutions 
offering grades of academic work far below what would be predi- 
cated by their titles. So the term “university” has meant in 
many places nothing more than a name, except, perhaps, when it 
expressed a hope for what the future might bring. Through 
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educational associations and professional organizations, such as 
those of the medical and legal professions, and their conventional 
activities, certain standards have come to be agreed upon and are 
fast becoming adopted. In many States the standards proposed 
by academic and professional bodies have been made effective; 
this is especially true of standards for medical and law courses. 

Through the entrance requirements in particular, standardiza- 
tion has worked downward and regulated the course of high and 
preparatory schools. The universities, and particularly the State 
universities, through their affiliation and accrediting systems have 
carried standardization down to the door of the elementary school. 

Catholic higher institutions have in many instances been 
identified with such standardizing processes: in their own regard 
adopting and applying what has been agreed upon by national 
or more restricted educational bodies as standard requirements on 
the administrative or academic side, and fixing standards for 
accrediting lower institutions. The Catholic University of 
America, for example, as a member of the Association of American 
Universities has conformed in its own case to the most rigid 
university and professional standards enacted for the country, and 
working downward has, in conformity with its constitutions and 
the expressed will of the Holy See, endeavored to affiliate to itself 
other institutions of seminary, college and high school grade, “in 
such a manner,” to quote the Apostolic Letter of Leo XIII, “as 
not to destroy their autonomy.” Its most conspicuous work in 
this respect is the process of high school standardization in opera- 
tion since 1912 and which has resulted in the listing of 145 institu- 
tions scattered throughout the country. All of these institutions 
follow a standard curriculum and submit to annual tests conducted 
by the university. 

In a view of the various standardizing movements now occupy- 
ing the field in national and Catholic circles, two aspects of this 
question stand out prominently: the first respecting the nature of 
the standard, and the second the manner of its application. The 
standardizing agent has to deal first with the making of the 
standard and then with making it effective. It is one problem, 
weighty in the extreme, to settle upon or arrive at an agreement 
as to what a respective standard should be, whether for the 
university, the professional or the secondary school, it is another, 
and entirely distinct to put this standard into operation or to 
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certify that it is applied. The formulation or the definition of a 
particular standard, as the expression of opinion of an expert or 
competent body comes only after the question has been thoroughly 
studied. The definition, being the last word on the subject at 
issue, may not come for a long time. Working standards may then 
be adopted subject to experiment and trial: for none will believe 
that once the standard is proposed or declared that the work is 
done. Furthermore, some degree of administration or authority 
is called for in the standardizing force. When a college, for 
example, has accepted a certain standard in curriculum with its 
attendant system of credits, in equipment, in the rank or grade of 
its teachers, etc., what assurance is there that the college is 
standardized? When a diocese has received a standard curriculum, 
standard text-books, has met standard requirements in regard to 
teachers, what guarantee is there that the system is actually 
standardized? Some means of certifying to the operation of the 
standard is obviously necessary. The standard does not operate 
automatically and produce inevitably its results. In the study 
of the problem consequently these considerations are paramount, 
viz., first, what the standard is to be; second, what means are to 
be taken to make it effective. 

Real standardization, indeed, appears to be, like real organiza- 
tion, something continuous, progressive, and not static. If, as 
said above, the minimum degree of efficiency be set, then all factors 
are called upon to work to the achievement of something better. 
To be standardized merely would not be the goal: it would only 
be the beginning of striving to attain a constantly higher degree 
of excellence. 

The Catholic system cannot be without standards. Indeed, in 
almost every instance, Catholic institutions are guided by them, 
but they are not always distinctly or characteristically our own. 
Local requirements, State laws, the conditions laid down by higher 
institutions to which many of our students go are shaping the 
work of our schools. We hear it on every side that our schools are 
seeking affiliation with State and other universities, recognition 
from higher accrediting bodies as a necessary means of subsistence, 
or as a consequence of competition for local patronage, and there 
can be no doubt that in many cases the adoption of the prevalent 
standard is not a matter of election or choice with the Catholic 
school involved. Where, however, our own standard would meet 
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all the legitimate demands on the educational side such as are 
recognized by competent educational authorities, our equipment be 
adequate, then our aim should be: cooperation first among 
ourselves, coordination first with Catholic institutions, and 
assurance first of the continuation or the completion of a student’s 
course under Catholic auspices. This can scarcely come, it is 
true, until Catholic standards are agreed upon, until they measure 
up to what is generally required, and until we can honestly say 
that we meet the best of the secular requirements and do evep 
more. 

It is indeed gratifying that the problem of standardization has 
come into the foreground in the discussions of the Catholic Edu- 
cational Association. In this body all our Catholic educational 
forces are represented; to its forum, so to speak, may be brought 
the benefit of the ripest experience we possess; through this con- 
gress the rights of all may be safeguarded, and ideals as well as 
working standards be discussed for the teachers of the country. 

The problem deserves our early and continued study. To its 
consideration should be brought all our philosophy as to the func- 
tions of the respective departments of our educational system, as 
to the scope of the elementary school, the high school, college, 
professional school and university; all our practice as to the most 
effective and systematic administrative arrangements; all our 
science as to the most economic methods of teaching and proce- 
dure. To its solution must also be brought all the light and in- 
spiration which come from the Catholic ideal. We are not workers 
only but inspirers also, and in our wrestling with the practical, 
in our adoption of the mechanical, if you will, as a means to 
greater solidarity and unity in work, the elements of the Christian 
ideal which can and must appear in practice should be evident in 
our standards. We justify the existence of our separate system 
by our needs as Catholics to supply in education what is its better 
part. Our standard must in consequence represent our aim; and 
the institutions which are governed by it, live by it, no matter 
what they teach, be it of advanced or elementary grade, be it 
cultural or vocational, must in very truth be Catholic; their 
standardization should, therefore, first be determined by what they 
do for the moral and religious training of our youth before being con- 
sidered in relation to any other norme or measure of efficiency. 
Patrick J. McCormick. 


THE CURRICULUM OF THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE IN 
RELATION TO THE PROBLEMS OF MODERN LIFE* 


The first step in defining what the woman’s college ought to 
do is to state its primary aims, because they should direct us in the 
choice of the various subjects of study. The nature of the means, 
which in the present educational problem is the curriculum, is 
largely determined by the nature of the purpose to be attained. 
Social and industrial changes are making great demands upon the 
college for suitable preparation for life. The striking lack of 
educational standards by which the effectiveness of college training 
is judged urges a consideration of what is the fundamental task 
of the Woman’s College. 

Christianity has lost much of its vitality in the world since it 
has been taught through books. In the olden time when knowl- 
edge of Our Lord, of His Heavenly Father, and of His Blessed 
Mother were taught by word of mouth and by mystery plays, 
God and His saints were very real to their followers who willingly, 
even gladly, suffered all things to prove their love of Him. Again, 
in the olden time when morals were taught by word of mouth, by 
example, and by morality plays, all intimately related to God the 
Creator and Saviour and Sanctifier of men, the priests and other 
teachers, whether in the missionary field or at home among their 
own people, even though according to modern standards quite 
unlearned in science and art, were able to lift themselves and 
their followers to higher and higher planes of Christian life and 
civilization. Since we have undertaken to make the knowledge of 
God an academic subject, however, knowledge of Him has become 
in great measure memorized statements that have little or no 
influence upon our daily lives. To a large proportion of civilized 
men, Christ is a myth like William Tell. Today, because the love 
of God no longer dominates men’s lives, we have a world war, 
nations battling against nations and the spectacle of the powerful 
ruler of a so-called Christian nation decorating a man for writing a 
hideous “Chant of Hate.” 

The first aim, then, of the Woman’s College is to make its 
students real Christians—lovers and followers of a real Christ. 
Both consciously and unconsciously we imitate those whom we 
love; we do what we think will please them, and we develop along - 
the lines the lines of their development and grow to become like them. 


aper read by Sr. Mary Ruth, O.S.D., before the College Section of 
the ne eee lic Educational Association at Buffalo, June, 1917. iat 
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Christ’s life on earth was a life of love and service of man. If our 
students love Christ, they, consciously and unconsciously imitating 
Him, will also love and be eager to serve those with whom they 
associate in their daily lives, not only their families but their 
communities, and thus their country. While the Woman’s 
College is inspiring its students with a love of Our Lord and of 
His Blessed Mother and the saints, it will make sure in their 
minds and hearts the relation between that love and the love of 
His children and the desire to serve Him through serving them. 

The second aim of a Catholic Woman’s College, then, is to fit 
its students to serve God through serving the community in which 
they live. This directs our attention to the vocational aspect of 
education, which at the present time is the dominant feature of all 
educational discussion. In the Catholic Woman’s College this 
is a vocational problem correlated in no way with the training for 
a money-making occupation; rather it is the problem of giving 
preparation for the life that the student will lead after she leaves 
college, and making that life work the basis of her preparation. 
The real vocational motive is to be constructed as one which 
stimulates and enables the student to acquire not only the knowl- 
edge for, but the art of, living the purposeful life which she thinks 
that she is fitted by capacity and taste to lead after her college 
course is finished, thereby making her a contributing member of 
society and giving her a positive value in the social equation. 
The power of a worthy purpose to create and maintain interest 
and to stimulate study is of supreme importance in college as in 
high school, and indeed in all education. The desire for prepared- 
ness to meet one’s life task is the best stimulus to seek the requisite 
training for it. 

The term, “problems of modern life,” stamps the subject of 
discussion as a sociological question and requires an understanding 
and an appreciation of present conditions of society. Upon a 
surface view, we are immediately confronted with a multitude of 
problems of modern living, each of which has its claims. But 
back of them all, is the vitally important problem of the home. 
It needs no argument to establish this thesis. What everyone 
agrees to, needs no discussion. Upon the home, its spirit and 
training, depend those fundamental attitudes of a man or woman 
that control all the relations of life. 

In order that the section of the Catholic Educational Association 
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may be a constructive force in the educational betterment of our 
Catholic Woman’s Colleges, the vital topic the relation of the 
curriculum of the woman’s Catholic college to the problems 
of modern life has been proposed for our discussion. We can do 
little more in the first meeting than to bring the subject before 
the consideration of our College teachers for an analysis of condi- 
tions with the hope of making it a matter of continuous study, 
observation, experiment, and discussion, and checked by follow-up 
work which should judge of the value of the education by its 
functioning in later life; that is, by the degree of success attained 
by our students, measured by our own standards of ethics; finally, 
in order to make the study widely prcfitable, we should make 
reports of our findings, giving all the benefit of the experience of 
each. Then shall we awaken inquiry into the relative values of 
subjects of the curriculum to equip the college young woman 
for the efficient home, and stimulate experiment to discover these 
values. Then also we shall realize the potentiality of this section 
of the association as an agency in constructing an educational 
plan to conserve the ideals of the home, to raise those ideals to a 
higher level and to furnish training in household management, 
thus to safeguard the home by laying under contribution to that 
end the intellectual and ethical instruments of the curriculum. 
The far-reaching industrial and social changes of the nineteenth 
century brought in their train momentous changes which have 
affected no institution so profoundly as the home. In less than 
thirty years, new machinery has virtually revolutionized industrial 
methods, removing one industry after another to the factory, 
until, at the present time, nearly all the clothing is made in the 
factory, the tailor shop, or the modiste-studio; much of the food 
is prepared in the packing house, the canning factory, the bakery, 
and the delicatessen store. Instead of knitting the stockings and 
making the dresses and aprons at the family fireside, the woman 
of the house places the order, and lo, the ready-made garment is 
at the door! Instead of kneading the bread, she or her maid . 
telephones and the bread is delivered fresh for dinner. Instead 
of moulding candles, she touches a button and the carbon filaments 
radiate light. There is no escaping the fact that physical condi- 
tions affect and modify greatly human relations and the sense of 
spiritual obligations. When food and clothing were prepared in 
the home, the members of the family were identified with the 
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various processes and were associated in the work. This identity 
of aims and cooperation of service was the basis of organization 
upon which the solidarity of the home depended. The home was 
the industrial unit. Stern necessity was the creator and the 
custodian of the home spirit. Its compelling force in keeping 
the members at the home tasks working in common and sharing 
in common was effective in building deep the relationships of 
home and developing the altruistic ideals leading selfish human 
nature to exercise itself in unselfishness, thereby preparing itself 
for social obligations. 

The principle of solidarity is fundamental to society. There 
can be no national spirit, no world spirit, without the loyalty 
which depends upon its vitality, upon the tap root of solidarity. 
This root, because of those primary relationships which are its 
essence, can be formed only during the plastic years of childhood, 
must have its beginning in the home. 

It cannot be expected that there will be any reversion to the old 
industrial system. The old-time home with its numerous indus- 
tries will never return. More of its already nearly depleted 
activities will be taken over to the factories. A change and 
readjustment to the new conditions is inevitable. The relationship 
of the family must be strengthened by some other means than 
work. We must find some substitute for work to conserve the 
home as the center where may be formed those ties of affection 
which are the source of the deepest joys of life. Mr. Andrews says, in 
**Education for the Home,” “Strength and satisfaction in the home 
relationships form a prime problem. The breaking down of the 
family bond is to be overcome by strengthening that bond, by 
enriching the home experience of the individual, child and adult 
alike. . . . Our education for the home will be a sorry thing 
indeed if it concerns simply the household arts of cooking, sewing, 
and household care unless it teaches us the art of ‘family building,’ 
of home making, of living in families in such ways as to bring 
increasing personal satisfaction as the years go.”! The “enrich- 
ment of home experience,” in the sense of cementing family bonds, 
was furnished by the mutual service required in providing the 
comforts of life. There is a deep truth in Pestalozzi’s statement, 
“It is the social side of parental solicitude that makes environ- 
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mental influences themselves of spiritual value, contributing 
thereby to the higher intellectual and emotional life. The 
stocking which the mother knits before her son’s eyes has a deeper 
significance in his education than one that he buys at the shop or 
puts on without knowing where it came from.”? This concrete 
expression of the value of work in moulding the child’s deepest 
sentiments is an argument for some other agency in the absence 
of work as a substitute to develop unselfish family relationships. 

The present crisis in the decadence of the home tests our capacity 
to adapt the curriculum and training to the new conditions. The 
new factor to reckon with is the leisure of the members of the 
family. Practically, for both men and women, the hours of leisure 
have been doubled. This has been done for women by the transfer 
of industries and by fixing the maximum number of hours which 
women may work in stores and factories. The hours of men 
have been proportionally shortened. The sixteen-hour day has 
been shortened to an eight-hour day. The office hours from 
9 o'clock until 5 leave long stretches of leisure. Whether we 
like it or not, the solution of the problem lies in enriching the 
home experience, by organizing the leisure of the home and making 
it by its very attractiveness a compelling force to accomplish the 
solidarity of the home. It may not have the same unifying effect- 
iveness as work. It is a less tangible, less insistent influence and 
therefore will require finer art and more careful preparation on 
the part of the home makers to make it a compelling force. There 
is a daily challenge to the woman of the home to make it an enrich- 
ing experience. “The home of the future must be cultured. . . . 
The companionship in the work of their hands that husband and 
wife have lost, they must find again in the cultivation of their 
minds and hearts. The home of the future must breathe a charm 
so potent that it will gather to its bosom each evening the dis- 
persed and weary toilers of the day. The home of the future 
must be the sanctuary of life and the dwelling-place of love; the 
mind must find in it room to grow in all the realms of truth and 
beauty; its atmosphere must be that of refinement and culture; 
beauty must cover it with her mantle and courage must protect 
it with his shield. . . . Woman must preserve the home of the 
future. She must preserve in it the sacred fires of religion and 
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culture. Through it she must save man from materialism and 
from the worship of the golden calf. She must build a home 
in which he will find rest from his toil, consolation in his sorrow, 
strength to battle with temptations, courage in the midst of 
disaster, and companionship in the highest aspirations of his 
soul,” says Dr. T. E. Shields, in the “Education of Our Girls,” 
These words, written in 1907, have application today not less than 
a decade ago. This consideration invests leisure with extraor- 
dinary importance as a constructive force of society. “The 
girl problem or the boy problem is inherently a leisure-time 
problem,” Montague Gammon says.‘ What inference can we 
make as to our duty in this vitally important matter? 

Our home makers must catch the purpose and appreciate the 
value of leisure in saving the home. To develop in young women 
a consciousness of their duty toward the home, to see and to use 
the golden opportunity that leisure offers them to make the home 
a center of happiness, to help them to accomplish in some measure 
the vital union of theory and practice in the fine art of living— 
this is our basis of orientation. Dr. Andrew says, “A new voca- 
tional emphasis is in the older education as well as in the education 
called vocational, and the home is to be one of the beneficiaries 
of this changed point of view.”*> Home must be such a pleasant 
place that it will lay hold upon the affection and loyalty of every 
member of the family. It should compete successfully with the 
club house, the dance hall, the billiard room, the vaudeville 
theater, and the amusement park. The home should be so attrac- 
tive that, when the man of the house leaves his office or place of 
business, he takes the most direct way to reach his home, and the 
adolescent boy and girl will from pure choice spend their evenings 
in the family circle. The attitude of the members of the family 
toward their home is a reasonable basis for the evaluation of its 
potency as a constructive force in their lives. 

To strengthen home-mindedness is the vital task that lies before 
us. It is the problem that the Catholic Woman’s College should 
address itself to, and readjust the curriculum so that the various 
subjects, with their resources and interests, may develop in the 
students the appropriate attitude and idzals. The present group 
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system, which obtains generally in the college and regulates the 
course of a student, makes easy the conditions of such an achieve- 
ment. Indeed, Dr. A. W. Harris, ex-president of Northwestern 
University, says: “Of a hundred girls more than eighty will become 
home makers; they constitute so large a group with a common life 
business that special studies and methods adapted to their needs 
may fairly be required of all.”® The selection of studies to attain 
this aim should hold high place in our purposes and be the object 
of our best thinking and investigation. Would that an educa- 
tional prophet might arise and name the subjects which would 
contribute most effectively to this end. The movement for 
scientific measurement of educational results is slowly gaining 
ground and it is challenging the methods of education. Even 
though we had reliable standards of measurements, anything like 
a scientific rating in the measurement of training for home-making 
could be made only after the lapse of years. 

The results of the present education as given in the woman’s 
college shows that woman has been educated away from the 
home. Miss Addams says, “Modern education recognizes woman 
quite apart from family or society claims, and gives her the training 
which for many years has been successful for highly developing a 
man’s individuality and forcing his powers for independent 
action.”” The Woman’s College has not emphasized the con- 
servation and enrichment of home life. Instead of stressing the 
fine values of home companionship, it has emphasized the possi- 
bilities of community service, its opportunities of club membership, 
and the obligations of a wide social nature with the result that 
many women have acquired a false perspective of their duties. 
The Woman’s College has pointed with pride to the fact that its 
entrance requirements were the same as those of men’s colleges. 
The Report of the Commissioner of Education of 1916 shows that 
there are eighty-four colleges with an attendance of 19,179 under- 
graduates to which men are not admitted. This does not exhaust 
the number of such colleges, as there are some not rated in this 
report. They have all modeled their curriculum closely upon 


that of men’s colleges. 
Inasmuch as women perform different functions from men, it is 
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logical that some preparation be made for the tasks that fall to 
their lot. So far we have given very little attention to working 
out lines of distinct instruction especially adapted to woman and 
her God-given work in the home. The Association of Inter- 
collegiate Alumnae have felt the need of such adjustment and, at 
their convention in New York in 1911, the principal subject of 
discussion was the possibility of adding to the curriculum subjects 
of special value to women. Hygiene, biology, and sociology were 
the subjects in greatest favor. It requires no extended study to 
see that we must do more than merely train the intellect. The 
study of higher mathematics and an analytic study of the Greek 
dramatists are not the best adapted to develop that quality of 
character which is most needed in home-making. For the woman 
in the home, culture is not to be valued as a personal acquisition 
as such, but merely as a development of her personality to make 
her effective in the service of others. 

Socialization of education is a new word injected into the 
educational vocabulary. The changes in the curricula of schools 
indicate a shifting of emphasis from knowledge in itself to its 
purpose in terms of group interest and group development, and 
mutual interrelations of the group. Nowhere has this principle 
greater application than in preparing our students for future 
homes. A measurement of the success of her college education, 
therefore, is not the measure of her capacity for happiness; rather 
it is the measure of how she actualizes the fine, rare ideals of woman- 
hood in the home. Dr. Andrews says, “The home as a conserva- 
tive institution has been slow to receive educational attention, 
but its vital interests make education for the home second to 
none in importance.” To plan a curriculum with such an objective 
must, from the nature of the case, be a long task. It is very diffi- 
cult to evaluate subjects. We know that the finest values elude 
all measurement. We cannot conclude that each subject of the 
curriculum has a specific service as a “life value.” Such an 
inference, Mr. Van Piper says, would be like saying that, “If a 
course in mathematics is a prerequisite for a given course in 
physics, then each chapter in the mathematics is a prerequisite 
for some corresponding chapter in physics. Everybody knows 
there is never any such correlation of part to part. . . . There 
would be much essential matter in the mathematics which could 
not be sanely omitted, yet which would find no specific application 
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in the physics proper. In a precisely parallel way there may 
easily be phases in a preparatory training which still are not, as 
such, anticipatory of any corresponding demands in adult life.’’® 
There is no way of arriving at a determination of the “life values” 
of different studies. It is difficult to determine the value of those 
studies which have been tried out in the curriculum for ages; 
new subjects introduced will have to be tried out and their effects 
noted in the efficiency of the real home maker. Moreover, all 
the other subjects, however well planned, are inadequate without 
religion which should be both the root and the flower of the cur- 
riculum. Faith in God the Creator and trust in His providence 
whereby He feeds and clothes and shelters His children and 
“opens His hand to supply the wants of every living creature,” 
and a personal love of our Divine Saviour Who is our Model of 
loving service will inspire the spirit of loving service and self- 
devotion. True religion begets character. Let pulsating, prac- 
tical religion permeate the daily life of the students, and it will 
inspire them to serve others. The subjects of the curriculum 
will equip them to execute that which religion prompts them to do. 

One important principle which is fast gaining ground is that 
there should be correlation between the curriculum and the 
normal experience of the student. Education must be brought 
into intimate relation with life in the twofold aspect of work and 
leisure, both of which should be put on an educational basis. 
Economy and efficiency of effort, which is the objective of training 
in household management, contribute to the leisure which we have 
seen is to be used purposefully to enrich the home. The woman 
of the future must appreciate the value of leisure and employ it 
systematically for moral ends. Broadly speaking, the equipment 
of the home maker has a twofold aspect, practical and cultural, or, 
according to Dr. Andrews’ distinction, household management 
and home making. The ends are efficiency and cultured per- 
sonality. The home maker should- know how to organize house- 
hold activities. Mrs. Willard, who discovered domestic economy 
as a subject of instruction, said, “It is believed that housewifery 
might be greatly improved by being taught, not only in practice, 
but in theory. There are right ways of performing its various 
operations, and there are reasons why those ways are right ” 
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Both the facts and the principles of household management the 
home maker should know. This scientific knowledge will furnish 
economy and efficiency of effort, thereby increasing the leisure 
time. Denatured drudgery is a significant term which connotes 
both the lessening of the work and the glorifying it with the home- 
making motive. Home economics, therefore, should occupy a 
large place in the differential curriculum planned for the home 
maker. This is a complex, comprehensive subject including a 
wide range of material, and its courses of instruction should be 
both technical and cultural. It is defined by the American 
Home Economics Association, Baltimore, Md., as the study of the 
economic, sanitary, and esthetic aspects of food, clothing, and 
shelter as connected with their selection, preparation, and use by 
the family in the home, or by other groups of people. It lays 
under contribution the subjects of art, history, anthropology, 
sociology, esthetics, economics, physiology, hygiene, mathe- 
matics, physics, and biology.’ This subject should be placed on 
an equality with any science, political or social, and be given a 
dignity and an importance accorded to any of the sciences. It 
should give the student an acquaintance with the rational ways of 
conducting the household; cultivate good taste and judgment of 
clothing values, artistic and economic; it should give such training 
as would guarantee freedom from such a dismal domestic failure 
as Mrs. Hamlyn, who, with an A.M. from the State University, 
was always in trouble with her servants; the meals were irregular, 
the table not appetizing, her house in disorder and her children 
absolutely undisciplined,” according to Dr. Shields in “The 
Education of Our Girls.’’” 

We should stress with emphasis the social sciences, and stress 
equally the importance of their philosophical principles being in 
accord with the principles of faith. According to Dr. Andrews’ 
judgment, sociology should be studied from a threefold view- 
point: (a) General sociology, giving the origin and development 
of civilization and the structure and function of present institu- 
tions; (b) Domestic sociology, dealing specifically with the origin, 
development, structure, and functions of the family and the 
home as a human institution; (c) a study of the practical movement 
for general social betterment. A study of sociology, however, 
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will not create or nourish the spirit which appreciates those finer, 
rarer interests of the home, but it makes the student to understand 
the significance of the courses in home economics in their relation 
to modern problems, and the young woman who understands the 
home in relation to the larger life of which it is a part, will approach 
all problems of home economics with a deeper appreciation of 
their connection with the realities of life. Home economics 
must get its point of view from sociology. The center of interest 
of sociology is the relation of individuals to each other. This 
adjustment of personal relation depends chiefly upon spiritual 
conditions. Habits, purposes, and ideals of life affect profoundly 
these relations. This fact makes apparent the value of psychology 
in the curriculum. If we could make home economics a branch 
of applied psychology, with the creation of an ideal home and 
family as its great purpose, the study would give not only academic 
instruction and expansion of mental outlook, but it would furnish 
an insight into experience to see the interrelations of physical 
problems with the spiritual aspects of human life. 

A basis of Catholic philosophy is essential in the curriculum of 
the Catholic Woman’s College. We look to religion for the 
Christian ideal, and the inspiration and grace to advance toward 
it. Moreover, philosophical principles may be appreciated with 
precision and yet be ineffective as a practical guide to conduct. 
Morality depends upon good will rather than upon knowledge, 
yet the moral nature is rational and requires a rational account 
of duty. Especially is a grasp of the underlying principles of true 
philosophy necessary to point out the fallacies in the theories 
proposed by some secular philanthropists and modern sociologists 
between which and the principles of Catholicism there is “an 
essential and irreconcilable antagonism.” From the field of 
philosophy it is practicable to derive a great deal of material 
vitally helpful to the Catholic Woman’s College Alumnae, yet 
it is important to keep insistently in consciousness the fact that 
we are preparing her to safeguard the home, not to take the chair 
of philosophy in college. A study of logic will help her to think 
correctly. A course in Introduction to Philosophy is recom- 
mend d to give an acquaintance with the principles of scholastic 
philosophy, and, as far as may be accomplished, to cultivate the 
power of philosophical criticism. This is especially important in 
view of the widespread materialistic philosophy which interprets 
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all human living in economic terms, the logical outcome of which 
we are reaping in the present world struggle. The aim here 
should be not to give the student complete knowledge of the 
evolution of idealism from Descartes to Hegel, nor of empiricism 
from Bacon to Mill, nor of pragmatism, purely as a matter of 
philosophical knowledge, but to give her an insight into the 
essential philosophical truths that she may be able to discover the 
principles underlying the method of a social movement and judge 
of its truth or falsity. 

The study of ethics is of paramount importance. Especially 
is this true at the present time when the prevalent ethical standard 
is the humanitarian standard, and altruism and social effi- 
ciency are regarded as ends in themselves, and social welfare as 
the end of conduct from which all moral values are derived. It 
is evident that to discover the principles of humanitarianism in its 
methods of social service, which are popular and appealing and 
to a great degree praiseworthy, a knowledge and an appreciation 
of the grounds of moral obligation and of the essential importance 
of right motives are necessary. But the Catholic woman must 
discriminate between the system of morelity based on the ideal 
of the service of humanity and the system that recognizes that the 
universal order is the expression of the Divine Will to which the 
individual is obliged to conform his conduct, and that one essential 
factor of his conduct is the service he owes his neighbor. More- 
over, with the increasing worldliness and unrestrained love of 
pleasure, the trend of the times towards the utilitarian 
standard as the determinant of moral values, and the hedonism 
which ignores moral values, it is important to know the true 
criterion of conduct: to see that, although morality has its inde- 
pendent root in the rational nature, yet ultimately it has the same 
source as religion, namely, the Infinite Good; that both are con- 
cerned with the end of man and that the sphere of each is pene- 
trated by the principles of the other. 

At the present time when our country should be aglow with 
patriotic fervor, the study of Christian ethics will give the scientific 
basis of patriotism and show that it is a virtue and a sacred duty. 
Here we shall find the principle calling upon the young woman 
to make the sacrifices which the present crisis requires; to simplify 
her way of life; to do without luxuries, even to deprive herself 
of daily comforts and to accept all the privations that she may 
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have to endure and thus become a sharer of the soldier’s sacrifice. 
To be specific: to encourage the young woman to economize in 
the preparation of food and to prevent all household waste (here 
we note the close correlation between ethics and household econ- 
omics); to be willing to stifle the instinct to conform to fashion 
and wear a gown of last year’s style; to substitute simple social 
functions for elaborate receptions and theater parties; in a 
word, to forego every superfluity, imbued as she is with the 
feeling that it is the duty of every woman to do all in her power to 
help her brother called to the colors. 

In the forefront of subjects that furnish mental culture are the 
foreign languages. The tendency of the current educational 
scheme away from Greek is manifested widely. Within the last 
few years there has been a shift of emphasis also from the study 
of Latin. Meanwhile, the discussion regarding the theory of 
general discipline continues. Besides the value of whatever 
“transfer” of general powers which does take place, the study of 
Latin is valuable as a means of preparation for the study of the 
acquisition of a Roman Janguage as well as for its direct bearing 
upon the study of English. Prof. A. F. Lange, dean of the 
School of Education, University of California, says, “Just because 
it is so radial in the specific disciplines it can be made to furnish (the 
results of which are transferable, at least to things that are human), 
Latin as an educational means has virtues that other subjects 
have not.” In addition to this twofold reason of “general” and 
“specific disciplines” is the value of the content of the Latin 
masterpieces studied. Archbishop Spalding says, “The educa- 
tional value of classics does not lie so much in the Greek and 
Latin languages as in the type of mind, the sense of proportion 
and beauty, the heroic temper, the philosophic mood, the keen 
relish for high enterprise, and the joyful love of life which they 
make known to us.” Granted in this regard the Latin classics 
are greatly surpassed by the Greek, yet the possibilities in this 
regard inherent in the study of this language form an additional 
reason why we would retain the Latin in the curriculum of the 
Woman’s College. The modern languages enjoy an increasing 
popularity as subjects which will function in the daily life. 
Either French or German should be a part of the educaticn of 
every college alumna; she should have not only a reading know!- 
edge, but a certain conversational facility in the language. 
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For the development of the intellectual and esthetic quality 
of mind, we would emphasize the liberalizing value of literature 
with the caution to avoid academic-mindedness. The tendency 
has been to intellectualize everything taught in order that the 
student might know for the sake of knowing. Perhaps there 
has been too little conscious attempt to teach this subject in a 
manner that emphasizes and fixes in the student’s mind right 
attitudes towards life and to develop fine appreciation and high 
ideals of womanhood. This will require the study of literary 
embodiments of their ideals. 

History, which we have been wont to rank next to literature 
as a culture study, is being displaced in a measure by the social 
sciences on the plea that, according to present standards, it is over- 
loaded with material which is not of substantial worth in realizing 
the present aim of education. The Catholic Woman’s College, 
however, cannot afford to lessen the emphasis upon the subject of 
history of the Christian centuries. 

Music and art should be included in the curriculum, not so much 
to enable the home-maker to furnish beautiful music as means of 
entertainment; the ampico of today enables us to hear the pianist’s 
conception executed perfectly, to hear Godowski, not as Godowski 
really plays, but better—as Godowski would wish to play, by 
enabling him to become his own best critic and to correct his own 
execution. The study of music is valuable for its cultural effect. 
For the same reason art should be studied. The culture value of 
both music and art in developing appreciation of the fine arts 
and in cultivating the emotional side of one’s nature is preeminently 
high. In adding to the power of the rational enjoyment of leisure 
they are significant studies. 

Emphasis should be given especially to the cultivation of the 
speaking voice, both for its effect upon others and its reaction 
upon one’s own state of mind. A querulous voice is a powerful 
excitement of domestic scenes. On the other hand, a cultivated 
voice under control has a value that would be difficult to exagger- 
ate. It acts effectively upon others and reacts upon one’s self. 
Mr. Arnold Bennett says in his volume, “The Human Machine,” 
that 99 per cent of all daily friction is caused by mere tone of 
voice. “It is a curious thing that an agreeable tone artificially 
and deliberately adopted will influence the mental attitude 
almost as much as the mental attitude will influence the tone. 
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If you honestly feel resentful against some one, but having under- 
stood the foolishness of fury, intentionally mask your fury under a 
persuasive tone, your fury will at once begin to abate.” It is of 
supreme importance that the curriculum should offer an oppor- 
tunity for this element of cultural equipment. 

For a large number of our students, the greatest value of their 
college education should come from both increased knowledge 
and deepened sympathy and insight. The aim is not to make 
literatti, but to encourage the students to comb’ne with school 
activities and social experience the art of home making and an 
appreciation of womanly ideals. Socialization of the student is 
the educational watchword of today; that is, to give the student 
the view that right conduct, rather than knowledge, is the ultimate 
aim of education. 

The policy of the Catholic Woman’s College in the solution of 
this radically vital problem of modern life, the safeguarding of 
the home, reflects the spirit and judgment of the Catholic Church. 
It should stress the cultivation of that phase of college life, both 
in curricular studies and in extra-curricular activities, which is 
best fitted to develop and strengthen the personal life which Dr. 
Andrews says “education for the home is ultimately to furnish.” 
Our students should be of the intellectual moral élite. Histori- 
cally, culture has meant that body of knowledge which individuals 
use in their leisure. We would not reconstruct the concept, but 
we would effect a reapprochment between the college curriculum 
and the normal experience so that the studies will function in 
the daily lives of the students from the standpoint of our present 
social organization, the basis of which is the home. The power 
of adaptability of the Catholic Woman’s College to the needs of 
its students as an institution, and its readjustment to present 
conditions will be the sign and the expression of our appreciation 
of, and our response to, the needs of present environment. 

To summarize. The great problem of modern life is the safe- 
guarding of the home. As a real home, it is going and almost 
gone. The “downfall of the home” is a current theme of discussion. 
In the past, the home was preserved by the solidarity that work 
creates, but work has been greatly eliminated, and even the 
hours of men’s labor are shortened by half. Therefore, the 
solidarity of the home as created and preserved by work is gone. 
Solidarity of another kind is the solution of the problem. What 
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solidarity? There is only one—the solidarity of an organized 
leisure. If woman is to be a home maker, the enrichment of the 
home by the systematic use of leisure becomes her real life-career. 
How to organize leisure is the heart of our problem. Woman 
must be educated, not to find her delight as a solitary with her 
books as her best companions, but in the center of the home 
where she must make herself and her home so attractive as to 
charm the home folk; so that her husband will hasten from his 
place of business and her sons and daughters will hasten from 
school, all to join the home circle. Are we educating our students 
for that at present? Will Greek and higher mathematics train 
the woman for this? We are educating the woman away from the 
home. The aim of all culture, or rather the aim of the school in 
giving culture, is to fit woman to shine in public, to lead in club 
work, and to take part in platform speaking. We of the Catholic 
Woman’s College know our aim—that is definite. We must 
educate woman for organized leisure. How? It will take a long 
time to work out the system. The method is as yet only tentative. 
We must keep the aim steadily in view and work out and try out 
plans, and as far as they succeed, adopt them, mindful all the time 
that religion is the inspiration and dynamic to sacrifice and 
devotion, without which the home would be but a hostelry, and 
also that it is the rootage and the fruitage of home life and of 
all worthy social life. 


JOHN BAPTIST DE LA SALLE' 


It is a source of much pleasure to be identified with the celebra- 

tion of the Jubilee of La Salle College and to have public occasion 
to congratulate the Christian Brothers no less than the Catholics 
of Philadelphia on its work in this city. I hope that God may 
continue to bless this school, that He may sustain its spiritual 
and social efficiency and give to the Brothers who are in charge 
of it the consciousness of both worth and appreciation. 

This school is the creation of the Christian Brothers. The 
Christian Brothers were founded by John Baptiste de La Salle 
in order to perpetuate his ideal of education. I ask your attention 
while I endeavor to sketch the man, the ideal and the providence 
that guarded it. Neither the history of this school nor the history 
of the Christian Brothers in the United States nor their history 
throughout the world can be discussed with sufficient thoroughness 
now, but a tribute can be paid to the man and his ideal, and a 
reverent interpretation of Divine Providence can be offered with 
sufficient thoroughness to leave, I hope, a lasting impression. 

I have thought that a speaker is permitted to follow his own 
preferences and to express appreciations as he feels them. 
Throughout all of the reading that I have done in preparing for 
this occasion, my mind has insisted with obstinate waywardness in 
interpreting everything that I read, as it bears upon the man, the 
ideal and the special providence that happily saved it to the 
Church. I feel more free in adopting this method of treatment 
because you, as friends of the Christian Brothers and of this 
school, have had many occasions to learn the details of de La Salle’s 
life and to know the spirit and the methods of the community 
which he founded. 

John Baptiste de La Salle, a French priest, lived at the end of 
the seventeenth century in a civilization so unlike our own that 
we are unable to imagine it except with extreme difficulty. Provi- 
dence gave to him a nature that was sensitive to the needs of his 
time and a talent that enabled him to interpret them with excep- 
tional wisdom and foresight. It is certain that he realized neither 
the clearness of his spiritual vision nor the enduring force of his 
intellectual purpose when he dreamed and planned and achieved 
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as he did, because he said very late in his life that he would never 
have undertaken his work had he foreseen the vicissitudes that 
awaited him. 

De La Salle was a genius. His varied faculties were fused in 
such a way as to make the impression of extraordinary but con- 
trolled power. He had the gift of intuition, of seeing and of 
interpreting his time in large terms; the gift of converting his 
own social experience into maxims of practical wisdom which were 
far beyond his day and beyond the social institutions about him. 
Dim beginnings that were hidden to others were fully visible to 
him. He looked beneath scattered and apparently unrelated social 
conditions and discovered the processes through which they had 
quality and meaning. Thus experience and insight were added 
to that fusion of faculties which was so striking in him, and out of 
this combination resulted what I may call the secular character of 
his genius. 

But he was a genius in the spiritual sense as well. He seized 
his faith by both mind and temperament. He caught a large 
vision of the world réle of his Church. He understood instinc- 
tively its social and intellectual no less than its ecclesiastical 
mission. He saw clearly the reciprocal relations between social 
conditions and religious ideals. He read each term of these rela- 
tions in the light of the other. He wrought into one synthetic 
outlook upon life these elements of insight and power until he 
quivered under the influence of his vision. Then his mighty 
character drove him with tempered energy straight toward the 
mission for which the Providence of God had prepared him. 

It seems to me that John Baptiste de La Salle found himself, 
as the phrase is, in the manner that I describe. Religious convic- 
tion, talent, temperament, observation, foresight, sympathy, 
imagination, poured over his soul, converging streams of influence 
which merged in the unlimited power that marked him as a giant. 
De La Salle would have been contemporary with us in our century 
as he was contemporary with those of his own century. He had 
the divine carisma that God gives to those called to His work. 
The appeal of him is universal. He might be one of us today 
without feeling of separateness or strangeness except perhaps as 
regards the accidentals of life. Were he to take his seat in any 
American university and declare the educational principles and 
outline the practical steps that he found timely, we would find 
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him in the front rank among our own progressive thinl.ers—so 
alike are his problems and ours in all attempts to make education 
fit children for life. 

This was de La Salle. What was his ideal? 

He had seen and interpreted the horrors of ignorance and vice. 
He had looked backward into history, forward into the far darkness 
of uncounted years, outward to the confines of many nations. 
He saw ignorance and vice, like sullen beasts, slaying souls. He 
saw minds clouded, souls stifled, institutions paralyzed, resources 
of mind and body untouched. He saw the gospel halted at every 
step as it walked among the lowly where it loved to find the foot- 
prints of its Master, our Redeemer. He saw the poor suffering 
most, from ignorance and vice. He saw children inert and aimless 
among them. He saw the ears of men and women dulled to 
whispering graces. Their unseeing eyes gave no response when 
they came within range of the exalted spiritual and social ideals 
out of which all refinement comes. He saw an educational 
system that failed to deal with these problems, failed even to 
measure them. He saw academic conventions, academic tradi- 
tions interfering with the tradition of civilization, chilling social 
sympathy and paralyzing imagination. He saw educational 
efforts fail even when well intended, because they were timid, 
blundering and uninspired. 

De La Salle’s genius led to one inevitable result. The spirit 
of his noble race was active within his heart. It was purified 
and strengthened by his faith in God and His Church. Grace, 
genius and occasion worked in sweet companionship, aroused 
de La Salle, fused thought, feeling and experience into the practical 
ideal which marked him as a man of incomparable gifts. 

De La Salle’s ideal was this: the free school open to all children 
to be taught collectively in graded class formation, with definite 
religious influence permeating the process; the teaching to be 
done by consecrated men, specialists trained for teaching and 
nothing else; the school curriculum to be so arranged and adapted 
to industrial life as to fit the children to take their place in the 
world definitely fitted for it. 

Perhaps you see nothing extraordinary in this. Commonplace, 
you say. Yes, indeed, commonplace. Understood by the intel- 
ligent child of fifteen today, yes, indeed. But in de La Salle’s 
day, the thought was the thought of a genius. The impulse 
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was that of a giant. The foresight was that of a prophet. The 
achievement was a miracle. In each feature of his ideal de La 
Salle broke with tradition, broke with his century and laid down 
the pathway of all graded education since. 

De La Salle was an innovator, a radical, if you will. His ideal, 
taken as a whole, was a distinct innovation. Let us look upon 
him for a moment as an innovator whose supreme passion it 
was to meet needs as he saw them; to keep his ideal supreme, yet 
plastic; to hold aims and methods subject to the demands of life; 
to sacrifice preference, and even aspiration, to the claims of human 
souls. 

Human society must be stable. What is customary is familiar, 
and it offers little cause of worry or unsettlement of social relations. 
Innovation challenges accepted wisdom. It questions our axioms. 
It disturbs confidence in our standards. There is no human 
association of whatsoever kind, be it religious, industrial, political, 
ecclesiastical, or academic, that is not, by impulse, reluctant to 
welcome innovation. This is inevitable. Society could have no 
protection against vain ideals and undisciplined dreams unless 
opposition were offered systematically by establishment to all 
innovation, of whatsoever kind. What is wholesome, right and 
true will survive the opposition; what is superficial, false or 
dangerous will perish. Thereby society is safeguarded. Con- 
servative opposition is, of course, often cruel and blind and even 
stupid. I do not deny that much that is noble and helpful has 
been destroyed or delayed in its benevolent mission by hopelessly 
mistaken conservatism. This is notably true in education. 
Notwithstanding that, I see no safety for our institutions except 
through instinctive opposition to innovation which justifies itself 
as intelligent conservatism. 

De La Salle’s ideal disturbed the settled conditions with which 
he attempted to deal. He was synthetic. He was powerful 
because of his instinctively correct estimate of social forces. He 
was unselfish, supremely consecrated to God and to the service 
of his fellows and therefore firm, docile and undefeatable. One 
had to deal with him. He became a factor wherever he went. 
Success came to him promptly. He established schools. He 
won local ecclesiastical favor at times. He secured members for 
his community. He showed striking results in the intelligence 
end activity of the children trained under his system. 
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His success was an indictment of many persons, of many condi- 
tions, of some interests with which he came in conflict. Fortu- 
nately for him, the ordinary social test of innovation was applied 
to his system early. During his own life, some narrow and 
petulant ecclesiastical superiors opposed him with perverse inge- 
nuity. Misunderstanding, treachery, disgrace, distress, malice, 
black and unholy knights as they are, entered the lists and raised 
their javelins to destroy this man and his ideal. 

There was no kind of opposition which de La Salle did not 
encounter. There was no kind of trial which he was spared. But 
the utmost reach of malice, ignorance and misunderstanding never 
endangered the stability of his ideal or cast a shadow on the 
purity of his impulse or diminished the dignity and rightness 
with which God invested it from the beginning. I say these 
things in no petulant spirit. They are mysteries in the providence 
of God. Few saints who were positive and constructive failed to 
meet the same experiences. De La Salle himself and his ideal 
came through these tests, glorious and reenforced. 

But it pleased God to test this man and his ideal further. 
Personal affliction and excruciating pain tested de La Salle’s 
consecration, but only to purify it. He suffered deeply, but his 
courage remained unimpaired. In proportion as he realized his 
own physical limitations, the shortness of life and the dangers to 
which his ideal might be exposed, when he should have been 
called hence, he was driven to clearer vision and still more striking 
courage. He committed himself and his work with impersonal 
insistence to the providence of God. He formed and executed the 
plan of a perpetual community made up of trained specialists, 
teachers to be bound by perpetual vows to the perfect Christian 
life. He gave to that community, as custom and statute, the 
practice of unyielding dependence on the providence of God. He 
was now no longer necessary. He builded in his community the 
tabernacle in which his ideal was to be housed throughout the 
years. It was to hold the Holy of Holies entrusted by God to 
his care. 

De La Salle’s ideal was tested by success as well as by opposition. 
Demands for his type of school and for his brothers poured in 
upon him from distant countries, even from Rome itself. The 
demands were clamorous. Ecclesiastical favor brought him 
strength and prestige. Samaritan kindness brought release from 
worry, It gave welcome comfort to hearts that had been sore 
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tried in their struggle. But no success interfered in the slightest 
degree with the steadfastness of purpose, the spirit of lowly conse- 
cration and irrepressible energy of that de La Salle had given to 
his institution. 

This encyclopedic experience of de La Salle’s ideal prepared it 
well for its mission. It entered upon its own history well equipped 
and well advised. A Vergil might write a worthy epic to tell us 
of the wanderings and vicissitudes of this ideal from its birthplace 
in a seventeenth-century French village to this city, Philadelphia, 
to this school. The impulse, the traditions, the standards, that 
de La Salle placed in his community as he founded it, are vital 
and reverently loved in this school of the Christian Brothers as 
I speak to you now. It would seem that we might reach back 
through the stretch of centuries and hear de La Salle’s voice as we 
honor him in this gathering. Persecution, suppression, calumny 
came, each in its time, to test the spirit that lived in de La Salle’s 
community. But there has been no defeat, no failure of high 
spirit and declared purpose. Were he to come today to this 
house and these Brothers, he would find himself surprisingly at 
home. 

One distinguishing feature in de La Salle’s ideal was the close 
adaptation of the school to life. The education offered to the 
average child fitted it for nothing. In the case of the well-to-do 
and rich, the penalties of this mistake did not appear important. 
In the case of the poor it amounted to tragedy. Hence it was 4 
serious hurt to progress, a heavy drag on the moral and spiritual 
movement of society. De La Salle understood this. He organized 
systematic relations between the school, the workshop and life; 
between teacher and employer, in a way to permit the child to 
anticipate its industrial activity while sti!] at school. Education 
was to be practical and at the same time ideal. The wisdom of 
de La Salle, as it is explained in his own writings, anticipated every 
essential in the overwhelming movement for continuation schools 
and vocational training that has seized the imagination of the 
modern world. If you know the strength and meaning of this 
movement for industrial training, you find in what I say a supreme 
tribute to the genius and prophetic foresight of de La Salle. If 
you know the life and work of John Baptiste de La Salle and do 
not measure the force of this modern movement, you miss the 
mental terms in which to understand his secular greatness. 
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If you are interested in the history of vocational training, I 
send you to John Baptiste de La Salle, therefore, as its historic 
prophet. If you are interested students of the providence of God, 
I send you to the life of John Baptiste de La Salle and to his 
ideal to find in him and in it the richest secrets of that providence 
shown forth in the splendor of great interpretation. If you are 
alumni of this college, I hold you to the faith and the idealism that 
La Salle typifies. I charge you to know him and to hold him in 
reverent admiration as a spiritual resource for this, our day. 
There are none of us who may not be wiser men, more helpful 
citizens, more noble Christians through our knowledge and appre- 
ciation of de La Salle and his ideal and its history. I have to 
check my own enthusiasm and hold myself in unaccustomed 
reserve to pray sincerely, as I conclude, that God may visit His 
richest blessings upon this College, upon the Christian Brothers 
and upon their friends. 


THE TRAINING OF TEE CHILD VOICE 


The correct training of the child voice is a subject so extensive 
that it would not be possible to treat it in the short space of an 
article. It is a subject upon which books have been written, 
and yet it is a subject that is not given the attention that it 
deserves. In fact, the training of the child voice is an art that 
has been most sadly misunderstood by many who have tried to 
make attempts along these lines. Tone production, of the par- 
ticular caliber peculiar to the child voice, many musicians of very 
great ability are utterly ignorant of. There are many who pose 
as trainers of children’s voices who have the mistaken idea that 
the voice of the child is lower than the ordinary woman’s voice. 
The high tones of the woman’s voice are very difficult to cultivate; 
this all teachers find by experience, and even when cultivated, 
they do not possess the quality, the timbre, and the beauty of 
the child voice on the same tones when the latter is properly 
trained. The natural voices of children have for the most part 
been misused, for the system of vocal training generally in vogue 
in our schools has been such that many a voice has been ruined by 
the strain that has been put upon it. In the matter of training 
children’s voices, nature should be our guide. A correct knowledge 
of the child voice, its capabilities and limitations, would enable 
teachers generally to prevent this wholesale injury and destruction 
done the voices of children. Every year many voices are ruined 
_ irretrievably before maturity. All children have some natural 
ability to sing and to use their voices in the right way, and the 
majority can be taught to sing well, if proper pains and care are 
taken. 

The question is often asked: Is it of any real and practical value 
to cultivate the voices of children? Many different opinions 
have been expressed on this subject. The artistic possibilities of 
children’s voices have been known from time immemorial. If 
teachers would have the ability to train them in the right way, 
beautiful ringing tones could be brought out and cultivated. All, 
without exception, agree that the boy voice can be brought out 
and developed to a high state of perfection, and if not forced and 
strained at the changing period, that voice will be uninjured at 
maturity. As regards little girls, many hold that they should 
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not be allowed to use their voices during their childhood, but 
should postpone training until a later period in life. By far the 
greater number advocate the traiuing of children’s voices at a very 
early age. They insist that the delicate voice of the child should 
be trained just as soon as the child begins to manifest a desire to 
sing. 

Of all the delicate instruments capable of beautiful work 
the voice of the child is the most delicate. If rightly trained and 
properly used, there is nothing more enchanting; if carelessly 
handled, life-long injury is the result. The mature voice needs 
care, but what we call care with the mature voice would not at 
all answer in the treatment of the child-voice. The question then 
arises, Do we exercise this extreme care? Do we treat the child 
fairly when we allow it to sing as it pleases, to sing in a manner 
ruinous to its voice? Oh, if we are only careful to use the proper 
method each day in practice, tones of velvet quality will be the 
result, a keen appreciation of the beautiful in the art of music 
will be arrived at, a more robust physical condition will be acquired. 
The importance of using the voice correctly does not seem to 
suggest itself to teachers, and the grave consequences following its 
incorrect use are not thought of sufficiently. It is necessary, then, 
that this be brought to the attention of the vast army of Sisters 
in our schools in as convincing a way as possible. Every teacher 
should be made to realize that the harsh tone is physically hurtful 
to the child, and that for physiological reasons the voice of the 
child should be used softly and gently. 

Tact and knowledge of the nature and ways of children are of 
greater benefit to the teacher than intimate and abstruse acquaint- 
ance with the principles of music as a science. At the outset 
the teacher must realize that the child voice under normal condi- 
tions is high rather than low; it is clear, pure, gentle and penetrating 
rather than full, heavy and powerful. The great mistake that is 
made is to try to secure strength and power at the expense of 
quality and sweetness. This is always disastrous in dealing with 
the voices of children, disastrous for the children and disastrous 
for the singing. The strain to which the little throats of the 
children are subjected, by being forced to sing gruff, heavy tones 
and uncouth sounds, is deplorable, a fruitful source of vocal decay. 
Very often this fault is found to exist by the teacher when the 
child first begins to sing. It is then that it is easy to correct, and 
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should be corrected. It can be corrected by starting the voice on 
the high tones in the so-called thin register, and bringing this 
quality downward, watching carefully that the same quality of 
tone is used on every note sung, that no coarse or throaty tone 
appears. The foundation of correct training of the child voice 
rests on these two principles: a light, soft tone, and sung on the 
thin or head register. 

According to these principles, then, the soft head tones of the 
child-voice should be used at all times. To the trained ear, to 
anyone with any music in his make-up, there can be nothing so 
delightful, nothing so enchanting, nothing so mysterious, as the 
pure, bell-like tone of the voice of a child. I do not care how much 
time and effort has to be spent upon it; it is well spent, and it has 
its rewards. It is true that to get results the child voice needs 
much care, much attention, and much practice. Observation 
and experience teach that children under ordinary conditions 
can be taught good habits of singing and voice use with very 
little more effort than adults. When children have once mastered 
the difficulty, if it can be called such, namely, the right method of 
producing head tones, they must be practiced daily, and never 
after should they be allowed to sing on their chest or thick register 
under any circumstance. There are wonderful possibilities in 
the child voice and in the study of music in the schools, and the 
active interest of every teacher ought to be exercised to make 
these great possibilities realities. 

To those who have not made a study of the thin register of the 
child voice, the question will naturally suggest itself: How are 
children taught to sing on this register? If a child is not tone-deaf, 
and it is asked to sing a high tone, beyond the range of its thick 
register, it will naturally sing on its thin register. It need not be 
told to do so. The question of thin and thick register need not 
be mentioned to the child; in fact it should not be mentioned. Now, 
if a child can place one or two tones on the thin register, it can 
place all its high tones there. The only difficulty will be to keep 
it on the thin register, when it sings the lower tones that it formerly 
sung on the thick register. In order to establish the thin register 
and proper tone quality, always start on a tone of high pitch 
beyond the thick register of the child, and sing down the scale. 
Never begin a scale with a lower tone and ascend, for then the 
child will naturally begin on its chest tones and force them up as 
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high as it possibly can, thereby utterly ruining the head register. 
It cannot be right for children to sing with the coarse, harsh tone 
of the chest voice that is so common, although there is a prevalent 
idea that such singing is natural, unavoidable. This idea is false. 
The voice of the child is not rough and harsh unless it is misused. 
There is but one correct register for children’s voices and that is 
the thin or head register, the tones of which are light in body, 
fluty in character, and bell-like in tone. It is produced by the 
vibration of only a portion of the vocal bands, while with the 
adult the whole vocal bands are used in the production of sound. 

The ideal aimed at in the training of children’s voices is the 
character of the tone. As we have said, there is but one tone 
that is safe physically, and beautiful in quality, and in this all 
voice trainers agree, and that is the head tone. It is physically 
safe, for in singing on the thin register the child does not use the 
entire vocal organ, but only the inner edges of the organ, thereby 
preventing him from straining or overworking this delicate organ, 
and ruining his singing and speaking voice beyond repair. This 
register is beautiful in quality, for its tones are musical and sweet, 
and their use promotes the growth of musical sensibility in the 
child and an appreciation of beauty in tone. Every teacher who 
has had some experience in teaching children the use of the head 
voice will confess that it is an easy voice with which to sing, and 
after the children have some experience in its use, they delight to 
sing and to hear themselves sing, first because there is no effort 
on their part to reach the high tones, and secondly, because the 
beauty of the tones appeals tothem. People, as a rule, are loath 
to give the place of precedence to singing done on pure head tones 
when compared to the loud, boisterous singing on chest tones. 
The latter seems to excite their admiration; whether they love 
noise, or whether they consider the children happier the louder 
they sing, Ido not know. This toleranceand,I might say, admira- 
tion of rough singing of children is as strange as the singing. I 
think that the charm of childhood, and the effect of custom are so 
strong that many who would otherwise condemn this practice in 
the adult singer, listen with tolerance, and it would seem with a 
degree of pleasure, to the harsh tones of children. I cannot 
explain this strange condition any other way. At any rate, to those 
who know true music and can appreciate it, the class of singing 
which will be secured, when children use their pure head tones 
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and in the proper way, will be most delightful. The general 
public must be educated up to it. The teacher of singing in our 
schools should not become discouraged from the lack of results or 
encouragement on the part of those who should give it, but in 
spite of it all, keep that ideal before her mind of making that 
part of the voice of children, which we have ascertained beyond 
doubt can be produced with good musical result and physical 
comfort, pure and sweet. The addition of tones to the high 
register of the voices of children can bring only good results when 
it is done in the proper way. Many teachers complain that the 
high tones of children on this register are lifeless, and lack a 
ringing quality. This can be attributed to but one cause, and that 
is the frequent use of music that is too low for the proper exercise 
of the upper register. 

The practice of forcing children’s voices upward on the thick 
register is far too common these days, when power and not sweet- 
ness seems to be theend. This forcing of the lower register upward 
is always injurious, causing, in the larynx, redness, inflammation 
and fatigue, so that eventually it becomes impossible for the 
child to control the production of tone suffiiently to sing in tune. 
This accounts for the singing off the key that we hear so commonly 
in the children’s masses in our churches, when all the children sing 
in a body, and the only object they seem to have in view, how one 
can outdo the other in loudness of tone. Apart from the incon- 
gruity of tone, apart from the pain occasioned to sensitive ears by 
harsh, discordant sounds, apart from the sacredness of the place 
where the singing should be of the highest order, such an abuse 
of the vocal organs of children can but have grave consequences 
in preparing the way for serious maladies of throat and lungs in 
after years. Modern research has shown that if the vibratory 
form assumed by the vocal bands for the natural production of a 
certain set of tones is pushed by muscular exertion above the 
point where it should cease, inflammation and weakening of the 
vocal organs will result, while voice deterioration is sure to follow. 

Why is it that the idea seems so prevalent that low tones are 
the only natural ones to sing? Why should we use music in the 
schools, where the children have had some training, that is 
limited te low tones almost entirely, when untrained voices of 
children show that natural upward freedom? Of course we must 
avoid extremes in the choice of music and exercises. It is not 
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well to have the children singing at all times the extremely high 
tones of their compass, and, needless to say, they should sing very 
few low tones that would be inclined to lead them into their thick 
register. Songs and exercise that reach high G and A above the 
staff, with the limit of F first space as low tone, are considered 
excellent material for the proper use of the voice. When a teacher 
finds a song that is too low for the children, let the song be raised 
one or two tones, keeping in mind the highest note of the song. 
There is no better way of compelling children to use their thin 
register and thus sing correctly, than by exercising them on the 
high tones and allowing them to sing but very seldom tones that 
would lead them into their thick register. By doing so you can 
do them no harm; they will never complain of fatigue in singing; 
their chest register will more and more become unnatural to them. 

After the children have had some practice on the placing of the 
tone, the very next step is to show them the proper manner of 
breathing. In fact, good tone production is not possible unless 
there is proper breath control. A scientific explanation is not 
necessary and no attempt at it should be made. The correct 
manner of breathing should be taught at the same time, should go 
hand in hand with tone production. Teachers should insist that 
children take breath through the mouth and nostrils at one and 
the same time, so that unpleasant, gasping sounds will not be 
heard. The teaching of singing becomes easy when children take 
breath all at the same time in an exercise or song. By taking 
breath through the mouth and nostrils at the same time, they are 
enabled to take it quickly and with the greatest ease. Deep 
breath should also he insisted upon, depending upon the age of the 
children. If the child will keep these few principles in mind, 
principles that the teacher should insist upon, namely, deep breath, 
open mouth and throat, thin register, his voice will improve 
naturally. As he grows older, with these principles well defined, 
he will be able to get the greatest benefit from his school singing, 
a benefit that he will more and more realize and be thankful for 
in after life. That voice will improve in spite of himself, and if 
musically inclined the preliminary work of his musical education 
is finished. 

When the teaching of singing to children has passed from the 
primary to a more advanced stage, the teacher should attend to 
that which makes music real music, namely, expression. This 
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is one of the essentials of children’s singing that seems almost 
entirely neglected. Insufficient, if any, attention is given to it in 
most of our schools. We shouid not only teach children the 
tones in music, but music itself. Songs should be selected, 
the meaning and sentiment of which they are able to com- 
prehend and understand, so that they may be able to express 
them intelligently. If the words of the song are not understood 
or at least felt by the children, how will they be able to sing such 
a song and bring out its true meaning. It is hopeless to expect 
intelligent interpretation or true expression if the song is beyond 
the children’s mental capacity. It requires great judgment on 
the part of the teacher to select songs that are just suited to the 
mental ability of the children. Before beginning the song, it is a 
good practice for the teacher to explain to the children that a song 
is a picture for the ear and the mind, as we have pictures for the 
eye, and that they should sing the song just as it affects them, with 
the varied shades, color and meaning that it impresses upon them. 

One of the very necessary elements of expression is rhythm. 
Rhythm is the life of the song. No matter how beautiful the song, 
no matter how beautiful the tone, if the song is not sung rhythmic- 
ally, the spirit is gone—it is dead. I mean to say this of the 
exercises. I do not believe that any exercise, no matter how unim- 
portant it may seem or what it is designed to teach, should be 
sung otherwise than rhythmically. By rhythm I do not mean 
keeping time simply; I mean that ethereal something that makes 
the song flow on gracefully, as the flight of a bird that calmly and 
gracefully beats the air with its wings. Rhythm is a manifestation 
of our inward feelings; it consists in the harmonious flowing of 
musical sound, “the order of movement.” Besides length of tone, 
rhythm has to do with stress, pitch and, above all, movement. It is 
the part of expression in music that requires constant attention in 
teaching songs to children, in order that those songs may be 
living, vital things. As a rule, the boys and girls of the higher 
grades of our schools are the weakest on this very point. Rhythm 
has its foundation, of course, in time. But the sense of the words, 
the progressions of the musical figures, the feelings brought out by 
the words and music must be expressed, and rhythm has to do 
with all these. It is that particular phase of the work of teaching 
singing to children that calls upon the musical intelligence of the 
teacher. 
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Not the least among the difficulties of the singing teacher is the 
subject of part-singing. Should we have part-singing in our 
grade schools? I say, positively, no, in the lower grades. In the 
upper grades, if the children are accustomed to an easy resonant 
tone, if their breathing is correctly done, if they have some little 
idea of musical expression, in short, if they have a good foundation 
with a knowledge of the first principles, then, I say, have as much 
part-singing as possible. Part-singing is much enjoyed by 
children, as it impresses upon them that they have some little 
ability in singing. It adds to the interest of the singing lesson. 
In the choice of part-songs, great care must be exercised that songs 
in which the under part, as well as the upper part, has a melodic 
interest, be chosen. In other words, songs of the polyphonic or 
choral style are the best. Part-singing, at first, seems rather 
difficult to children taking the under part, but the difficulty is soon 
overcome and the novelty enjoyed. It is not well to allow the 
same children to take the upper part every day. A good practice 
is to allow those who take the under part one day to take the 
upper part the next day, thus accustoming all to singing the two 
parts, and none will be slighted by being compelled to sing the 
under parts every day. 

Adults do not give children credit for many things that are 
really their due. This can be realized by one who has to do 
with children in any capacity. As to music, it can be said that, 
without the least doubt, children love what is the best and the 
purest. They are more ready than we are to feel the wonder 
and the beauty of genius, due to their simplicity of thought and 
their proximity to the home of angelic purity. It is, therefore, 
the simple tunes and sentiments in which we see but little to 
attract us that the children love most, and are most ready to sing 
and enjoy. The folk songs, above all others, appeal to them 
because they possess these qualities. The answer, therefore, has 
been given to the oft-repeated question: What kind or style of 
music is to be introduced into the school room? The answer is 
that we should introduce music that will establish true feeling 
through musical experiences. The evils of our present day, the 
restlessness that seems to be bred into the very life blood of the 
present generation, the music in our schools should try to offset. 
Other visions and ideals should be held up to our children to strive 
after. Above all, the music of our Catholic schools should have a 
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moral to teach, a doctrine to elucidate, a virtue to emulate, for, 
after all, this is the end of all our teaching. Thus the love of 
God, of home, of country, the love for the right, fair play and true 
ethics will be inculcated in our children. 

The singing lesson should not be considered as a school-room 
experience only. It should be a permanent possession, correlating 
with the teaching of morality and the home life of the children. 
To secure the best results, teachers should strive to make the 
singing lesson as recreative as possible, and not let it be regarded 
as one of the ordinary routine lessons. The child should be con- 
sidered something more than a recipient of instruction in a singing 
lesson, that is, the singing lesson should not be considered as 
opportunity for training and discipline alone, but the spirit of 
beauty should be allowed to teach the child and to train him along 
right paths. We should aim to teach children songs that have the 
greatest cultural value. Such songs will do more than simply 
teach the children how to sing, but will cultivate a taste for what 
is best in nature and art. Art speaks in language all her own. 
Therefore music, as an art, must speak to the children; it must 
tell the children all about its beauties, its secrets, its proportions 
and its structure. In this way and in this way alone will it inspire, 
delight and become a possession valuable in the future. The 
spirit of the art of music is something distinct from the science 
that underlies it. This must be understood and realized by the 
teacher of singing. 

To explain more fully, let us take an example of a lullaby. In 
teaching a lullaby to children, we must realize that this form of 
composition has for its object to soothe, to comfort, to pacify; 
therefore this must be kept in view when the very elements of the 
form is taught, namely, the notes of the scale in which the form is 
written. These elements should not be taught in the plain, cold, 
scientific way, but keeping in view the character of the lullaby, 
these elements should take on that character. Again the elements 
of a bird song should be taught in the same away. The high 
tones should be chirping tones and not mere sounds given to 
characters printed on a page. Then the tones of a marching song 
should not be tones of the scale in which the march is written, but 
real marching tones. So with other songs. The elements of each 
song should be so taught that these elements assume the character 
or style of the song to which these elements belong. In this way 
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the children are learning the art of music, whereas the science that 
underlies the art accompanies it in an almost hidden way. This 
requires some study and preparation for each song by the teacher, 
but, on the other hand, she is well repaid by the results obtained. 
By this mode of procedure the children make the particular song 
a part of themselves, as it were, beginning with the knowledge 
of the very first principles of the song. The possession of these 
first principles by children should be a musical possession in order 
to be a real possession. Most teachers pay too great attention 
to the skill in reading the notes, in beating the rhythm, in keeping 
the true tone, forgetting the principal thing, namely, the spirit of 
the song. It is right and proper to develop all these things, but 
not to the exclusion of the musical clement. The musical element 
must appear from the very beginning in the teaching of a song; it 
must go hand in hand with technical skill. The quality of this 
skill will depend entirely upon the influence that the music exercises 
over it. It follows, then, that we cannot separate the two, the 
technical and the musical element. The former is the underlying 
element, but it must be so unfolded that it remains secondary to 
the latter. The latter is the principle element, it is the musical 
element properly so-called, namely, the element that constitutes 
the art of music in the song. Teachers of singing classes should 
keep this in mind and try to put it into practice, for in this way 
alone can music be taught for its own sake. 

In our choice of songs for the children we must be guided by the 
sentiments expressed in them. The songs should be expressive of 
the things that children are wont to express. We must be careful 
to give the time and attention to a song that it deserves, not to 
treat it in a superficial way, lest we foster wrong habits with the 
children. A real song of some musical worth can be studied by 
the children in its form and in its elements for a long period, and 
yet there would remain much to be learnt. Every song should 
be given to the children in its original form, that is to say, it should 
not be worked over, adapted, or rearranged. A song loses some- 
thing of its musical value every time there is any change made in 
it, except transposition into a higher or lower key. Even in the 
latter case the spirit of the song sometimes is lost. A good 
composition always suffers when changed or adapted, by losing its 
character and its unity. The song with true musical worth will 
always appeal to children if suited to their age in technical difficulty 
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and in character, and they will sing and study it in its true spirit. 
But this interest on the part of the children must be developed by 
the teacher. Under wrong guidance this interest may die, and the 
song, instead of becoming something of educational value to them, 
is only a passing matter of routine in their school life. 

Of all songs that seem to be appropriate material for study for 
children, the folk song seems peculiarly fitted. It is an expression 
of the emotional life of the people, and comes directly from the 
heart. The melodies of most of the folk songs of any nation 
are most beautiful, and are favorites of all classes, young and old, 
rich and poor, the learned and unlearned. We say that our chil- 
dren should always sing the best in music, if music is to be made an 
educational process. Music is not necessarily the best because 
composed by a renowned artist, or recommended by a famous 
musician. Music is the best when it is of such a character that 
children can grasp its meaning; it is the best when children are 
able to perform it; when it teaches them what is true, beautiful 
and good; when it leads them to love the noble, the generous, and 
that which is elevating in life; above all, when it turns their minds 
and hearts to the higher life. This is the spirit of the folk song. 
It not only appeals to children, but it has a lesson to teach; its 
appeal to children is genuine and grows upon them. There are 
folk songs of great musical value simple enough to be taught to the 
children of the lowest grades of our schools, and teachers should 
not fail to make use of this real treasury. 

In the teaching of singing in our schools there is one phase of 
the subject that is very seldom touched upon, and that is the 
necessity of instilling into the minds of those children who are 
able to understand the care that they should take of their voices. 
Children are thoughtless, and, moreover, do not realize the evil 
consequences of using their voices in the wrong way. This 
should form a part of the education of each child. In the singing 
lesson children sing the notes within the compass of their voice, 
and the limits of their voice should be made known to them, 
so that they will avoid the extremes. This is necessary not only 
for the older children, but the younger as well. Good habits of 
breathing, position of tongue, throat and mouth, placement of tone, 
are no more difficult for the younger than for the older children. 
Again, when these things are insisted upon with the younger children, 
they can do no injury to their voices, and they have no bad habits 
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to correct when they get older. Therefore, let each child be made 
to understand that the care of his voice is the very first considera- 
tion, if he expects to be able to sing well. A teacher who under- 
stands her work, and above all who understands children, can bring 
about this result without any apparent effort, with the result that 
the children themselves will begin to realize the delicacy of that 
little organ that they use in singing. Early training alone will 
prevent children from acquiring bad habits, habits ruinous to their 
voices. The only correct, artistic and safe way for children to 
sing and care for their voices is to use them without any labored 
effort. No matter how long the singing lesson may last, at the end 
of the lesson children should be as fresh and free from throat 
weariness as at the beginning. If they complain, or show signs 
of throat fatigue, then the teacher has reason to suspect that she 
is not using the right methods, for she is not getting the right 
results; she is doing the children a positive injury, a great injustice. 
Under these conditions, the singing lesson becomes a drudgery 
both to teacher and children. 

The great problem that confronts our teachers in the higher 
grades of our schools is how to deal with the voices of the children, 
especially the boys that are undergoing a change. Some strongly 
advise that they should rest their singing voices entirely, and use 
their speaking voices as gently as possible. Others do not go to 
this extreme, and, while they do not favor the use of the voice in 
the same way as before mutation, still they would not say that 
the boy or girl should give up all singing during the period of change 
of voice, but should be allowed to use the voice in exercises and 
songs, the compass of which employs those tones of the voice 
that still remain unchanged. It is true that the voices of some 
boys break entirely, so that they have no control over any tone. 
This is the exception. The voices of most children show signs 
of the coming mutation by the loss of tones in the upper register. 
Their middle register remains in very good shape through the 
change of voice. Therefore, the duty of every teacher is to develop 
the middle register of children’s voices to the highest degree, so 
that, when mutation of voice steps in, they have these tones well 
in hand, and a proper foundation has been laid for the permanent 
voice that they will acquire a few years hence. The greatest 
care should be exercised during this critical period for the voice of 
both the girl and the boy. Songs should be selected whose tones 
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are of the middle register, and if perchance there are some tones 
that are too high or too low for those whose voices are changing, 
the teacher should mark the parts that these voices are not to sing. 
These voices should never be used on the lowest or highest notes 
of their range, but only on those tones that they can sing com- 
fortably and without effort. In this way these children will 
obtain rapid control of their new vocal apparatus, and at the same 
time they will be making use of the knowledge they have so far 
acquired in the use of their voice. 

In these days the singing of children in public has become 
almost a necessity. No entertainment is con plete without it; 
the Church is making it her own; voice culture is based upon it. 
Since it has become such a common, and, I might say, necessary 
institution, special attention has to be given it in our schools. 
To do it justice, we must have teachers who are well trained in 
the work, who understand the child voice and its limitations, 
so that no injustice is done the art or the child. The principles 
upon which child-voice training is based are few, but most im- 
portant. Many of the difficulties which the teacher of the adult 
voice has to grapple with are not present in child-voice training. 
The child sings naturally, not artificially as the adult. Child- 
voice training is not so much to tell the child how to sing, for 
he does that naturally, but to point out to him the dangers that 
lie in his path. It is indirect rather than direct, negative rather 
than positive. The teacher does not tell the child how to form the 
tone, but gives the conditions and establishes the surroundings 
that are conducive to the formation of correct tone. Children are 
near to nature, they act naturally, they speak naturally, and, if 
left alone, they will sing naturally. All the teacher has to do to 
get the correct and natural tone from children is to restrain them 
from using undue force and to give them a tone in the register of 
the real child voice, namely, a tone on the thin register. The 
greatest evil in the teaching of singing to children is to try to make 
them sing differently than they naturally would be inclined to; 
in other words, to demand power from the childish voice, thus 
wrecking it and injuring it beyond repair. Children sing softly 
and gently, naturally, unless some one has interfered. It is this 
gentle, soft, natural tone that forms the material for the teacher 
to train. 

It is in our schools, then, that the life or death of the child voice 
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rests. It is true that in the distant past there was much to regret 
when the methods in vogue became known. Even today there 
is much to criticize in method and much to improve in material. 
But there is a healthy growth and, though we are only beginning, as 
it were, to see the great possibilities of the child voice, a great deal 
has been accomplished. There is a divergency of opinion in the 
manner of training the child voice, but the principles underlying 
are held by all. Some advocate more than one register, some hold 
different views as to the treatment of the voice during mutation, 
but all agree that the thin register is the natural register, that 
children should always use their voices gently and softly, and that 
thus beautiful tone will result. 

The success of any singing teacher in the matter of school- 
singing depends very much upon the text-book or method used. 
We have methods and methods. As far as our Catholic schools 
are concerned, we are to be congratulated on having a text-book 
of singing which is without a peer among manuals of school music. 
I refer to the monumental work of Mrs. Justine Ward and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Perkins, the Catholic Education Series of School Music, 
published by the Catholic Education Press, Washington, D. C. 
This admirable work treats all the points of voice training of 
children in a scientific and entertaining manner, lays the correct 
foundation to the child voice, gives copious exercises in intonation 
and rhythm, and these wonderfully graded, leading the children 
from the very first principles, through the difficulties of intervals, 
notation, and tonality of keys, and containing songs of the very 
highest order which tend to raise the musical taste of the children. 
Children should always be taught what is best in music. This 
work, properly used, is bound to show the very best results. Chil- 
dren trained according to the directions given in this work will be 
able to read and sing Palestrina in our churches, something that 
is to be ardently wished for. It is too bad that we are vitiating 
the musical taste of our children by teaching them the hymns 
generally found in our so-called hymn books. 

Let us hope and pray that the time is not far distant when a 
well-trained children’s choir will be considered a necessary adjunct 
to every church. As it is today, we have children singing, or 
rather trying to sing, in church, but we have no church singing. 
What is worth doing at all is worth doing well. We, with our 
parochial schools, are in a position to have the very best singing 
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in our churches every Sunday. We have the children every day 
for practice, and if the time is well employed and proper methods 
used, there would be a great reform in the singing of our children 
at the services on Sunday. The teachers in the schools have it 
in their power to bring about this result. Every teacher should 
make a study of the art of beautifying and preserving the child 
voice, and of getting the best results possible out of the training. 
If for no other reason than to make more solemn and more beautiful 
the services of the Church, this should be done. The teaching of 
singing should be considered an important part of the curriculum 
of studies in our Catholic schools. There is no greater gift to 
man than to be able to sing, and sing beautifully; there is no 
stronger influence for good than to make it possible for our people 
to appreciate beautiful music. 
F. Ketty. 


SUMMER SESSION OF THE CATHOLIC SISTERS 
COLLEGE 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The Seventh Annual Summer Session of the Catholic Sisters 
College was conducted from June 30 until August 9, at the Catholic 
University of America. The total enrollment of 302 students 
greatly exceeded the number expected to attend this year on 
account of the unsettled conditions produced by the war. As 
compared with the statistics of a year ago, there was a decrease of 
eighteen in registration of students in attendance at the University. 

The Religious in attendance represented twenty-three orders 
and congregations and sixty-six motherhouses in the United States 
and Canada: which indicates that while there were two congre- 
gations less in attendance than last year, there were two more 
motherhouses represented. Nine communities were represented 
in the student body for the first time. 

The Sister students came from forty-three dioceses, and with 
the lay students represented twenty-eight States in this country 
and one province in the Dominion of Canada. 


The following charts show the registration in detail for the 
States, Dioceses and Religious Communities: 


CHART 1 


Sister students 
Lay students 


Religious Orders and Congregations 


Motherhouses 


CHART 2 
Students According to States (Including Lay Students) 
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Pennsylvania. ................ 
South Carolina 


CHART 8 
Students According to Dioceses 


Davenport 

Detroit 

Dubuque 

Erie 

Fall River 

Fort Wayne 

Grand Rapids............... 
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Massachusetts................ 8 83 
4 
Canada: 
Baltimore.................... 11  Leavenworth.................. 5 
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CHART 4 
Students According to Communities 
Benedictines 11 Holy Cross 
Atchison, Kans Notre Dame, Ind........ 
Elizabeth, N. J.......... Holy Humility of Mary... . 
Blessed Sacrament Ottumwa, Iowa 
Cornwells, Pa Humility of Mary 
Lowellville, Ohio 
Convent Station, N. J.... Holy Union of Sacred Hearts 
Greensburg, Pa.......... Fall River, Mass 
Halifax, N.S Immaculate Heart of Mary. 
Mt. St. Joseph, Ohio... . Scranton, Pa 
New York City, N. Y.... 
Christian Education 
Asheville, N. C 
Divine Providence 


Philadelphia, Pa......... 
Caldwell, N. J........... St. Augustine, Fla 


Grand Rapids, Mich... .. St. Louis, Mo 
Great Bend, Kans 

Newburgh, N. Y 

San Jose Mission, Cal... . 


Allegany, N. Y 
Dubuque, Iowa. ........ Charleston, S. C 
Glen Riddle, Pa Chicago, Il. 
Manitowoc, Wis (St. Xavier’s) 
Oldenburg, Ind Cresson, Pa 
Peekskill, N. Y 

Felician Srs. of St. Francis. 
Buffalo, N. Y 
Detroit, Mich 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Holy Child Jesus 
Sharon Hill, Pa.......... 10 
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5 
2 
2 
5 
5 
2 
2 
8 
8 
55 
8 
9 
8 
Newport, Ky............ 1 Brighton, Mass.......... 6 
San Antonio, Tex........ 3 Hartford, Conn.......... 4 
D 12 
Sinsinawa, Wis.......... 2 Loretto, Ky............. 4 
Springfield, Ill.......... @ 7 
Franciscans............... 29 Lockport, N. Y.......... 7 
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Poor Handmaids of Jesus 


Fort Wayne, Ind 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Dallas, Tex 
Maria Stein, Frostburg, Md 


Providence St. Martin’s Brown Co., 
St. Mary of the Woods, 


CHART 5 
New Communities 
Benedictines: Franciscans: 

Atchison, Kansas. Peekskill, New York. 
Dominicans: Mercy: 

Grand Rapids, Michigan. Cresson, Pennsylvania. 

Great Bend, Kansas. Rensselaer, New York. 

Springfield, Illinois. Ursulines: 

Felicians: Frostburg, Maryland. | 

Buffalo, New York. 

The program consisted of fifty-two lecture courses of thirty 
hours each and five laboratory courses of sixty hours each. All 
of these extended over the full six weeks’ period with the exception 
of a course of thirty lectures by Rev. Dr. E. A. Pace in Methods 
of Teaching Religion which extended over fifteen days. The 
only changes in the program as published in the Year-Book of the 
Catholic Sisters College were the introduction of an additional 
course in music conducted by Miss Gertrude Henneman; the 
substitution of Mr. G. A. Sherwell as the instructor in Spanish in 
place of Mr. Salvador Martinez de Alva; the omission of the 
courses announced in Normal Geography and Methods in Arith- 
metic because of the assignment to military duty of the instructor, 
Mr. Louis L. Roberts. The teaching corps numbered twenty- 
seven; all of these with the exception of four are members of the 
faculty of the Catholic University. 

In addition to the academic program, musical recitals were 
presented on appointed evenings each week by Reverend Dr. 
Kelly, Professor Henneman, Miss Henneman and Mrs. Brosius. 
The students listened to special lectures by Right Reverend Bishop 
Shahan, Rector of the Catholic University; Abbe Patrice O’F lynn, 
of Paris, France; and Rev. James M. Hayes, of the Catholic Sisters 
College. Patrick J. McCormick, 

Secretary. 


3 
2 Tarrytown, N. Y........ $ 

21 
4 
Toledo, Ohio............ 6 


WHY ARE THE SULPICIANS BUILDING A SEMINARY 
AT WASHINGTON? 


ANSWERED IN AN INTERVIEW BY THE VERY REV. EDWARD R. DYER, 
S.S., D.D., PRESIDENT OF ST. MARY’S SEMINARY 


“At this time, when our country and our countrymen are sacri- 
ficing their money and preparing to sacrifice their very lives, is 
the bu:lding of a Seminary at Washington, D. C., wholly in accord 
with the purpose of our Government that every American citizen 
should do his or her ‘bit’ to make our country win the war?” 
was the question repeated to day in an interview by the Very 
Rev. Edward R. Dyer, Vicar General of the Sulpicians in the 
United States, and President of St. Mary’s Seminary, Baltimore, 
Md. Thequestion was a lengthy one and for the moment appeared 
to be a rather difficult one. 

“Yes, it is true,” said the head of the oldest Seminary in the 
United States, “while at Washington, all departments of our 
national Government are strenuously working to join the forces 
of the country to wage effective war, the Baltimore Sulpicians, 
by erecting a Seminary, do not, at first sight, appear by this 
project to be assisting our country to fight her battles. But we 
are helping our country in her struggle and we will help her by 
erecting this Seminary.” The black-cassocked priest turned 
around from his desk, arose, and walked a few steps to his book 
shelves, which cover one side of his office. Down came a recent 
pamphlet of the Congressional Record, a rapid turning of the 
leaves, and the priest, pointing to a definite paragraph, continued: 
“That seminarians must continue their course in the Seminaries 
has recently been formally recognized by our Congress, which 
has exempted from military service those who are preparing for 
the sacred ministry.” 


MILITARY CHAPLAINS REQUIRE SEMINARY TRAINING 


Still the original question was not fully answered, at least not 
according to the mind of Father Dyer. But for the moment he 
would not be questioned. It was his turn. “Do you know that 
the war gives an additional reason why the number of Seminaries 
should not be diminished, but even increased? Our country has 
sent out a call for Catholic chaplains and does not this need make 
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Seminaries more necessary than ever? Is it not a poor policy 
from the viewpoint of military efficiency to turn into a soldier a 
young man who in a short time can become a military chaplain? 
We have come in touch here at the Seminary with officers who have 
commanded our forces on the Mexican border, and Protestants 
as well as Catholics bear witness to the good influence of the priest 
in maintaining among the soldiers the moral stamina which they 
bring from Catholic schools and homes, and in arousing enthusiasm 
and cheerful patience and perseverance—and are not these the 
virtues which make the principal difference between ordinary 
and extraordinary soldiers? Our Government will provide that 
the moral power of the chaplain will not be lacking either in the 
Army or the Navy.” 

The eyes of the priestly son of St. Sulpice were cast upon a small 
table covered with Catholic periodicals. ‘Read one, read any, 
read all of the graphic tales of the Catholic Chaplains on the firing 
line in Europe. Their record is a new guarantee that priests do 
not shirk dangerous duties, and that Catholic Seminaries do not 
turn out ‘slackers.’ 
THE SOUTH AND WEST NEED MORE PRIESTS 

‘But in addition to the demand of our Government for chap- 
lains,” continued the Vicar General, “we must remember that the 
Catholic Church in America, like the love for the Crucifix, such 
as you see here on my desk, is still growing. The country’s need 
for priests is continuously increasing. I know of no diocese which 
has enough priests. Only last night an alumnus of St. Mary’s, 
Bishop Russell, the newly consecrated Bishop of Charleston, 
S. C., appealed to those Seminarians who have not as yet selected 
a Diocese to con-ider the ‘unworked vineyard of the Lord in the 
South,’ while pressing appeals have been made by many western 
Bishops, among whom, to speak only of those who have specially 
urged their claims within the last months, are Bishop Lawler of 
Lead, S. D., and Bishop Lillis of Kansas City, Mo. And at the 
same time that greater numbers are required, the need is more 
pressingly felt that many priests receive a more specialized educa- 
tion than that which fits one for ordinary parochial duties.” 


SEMINARY IS OVERCROWDED 


“Ts St. Mary’s Seminary so over-crowded that you have to 
erect another Seminary in Washington?” The question brought 
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a smile to the priest’s countenance. “All of the Seminaries in the 
country are overcrowded, but St. Mary’s is—well, just walk along 
the corridors and knock at a few doors and see for yourself. You 
have noticed a little sign in our Baltimore street cars reading like 
this: “This car seats fifty-five passengers.” The capacity of the 
car, however, might be seventy-five passengers, but it is a jostling, 
uncomfortable, strap-hanging ride you get then. So here. The 
Seminary was built for 250 students. This year, as well as last, 
300 have been lodged in and around the Seminary. The Sulpicians 
do not wish to turn away any applicants, therefore new quarters 
must be provided. 

There was a knock on the door. 

“Come in,” said Father Dyer, turning around in his chair to 
face the door. 

Through the half-opened door the head and shoulders of a 
Seminarian appeared. 

“Father, may I speak to Mr. ———?” 

“Yes, my son.” The door was closed. The phone on the desk 
rang. Down came the receiver. 

“Yes; Father Dyer. 

“A short description of the Chapel for an Ordination article? 

“During the summer of 1916, the Chapel was refurnished and 
redecorated. The scheme of decorations follows that commonly 
found in the fifteenth century in France and other European 
countries. Blue is the color extensively used.” 

“Why blue? 

“The chapel is dedicated to the Blessed Virgin Mary. The 
altar was remodelled. The floor of the choir and sanctuary has 
been laid with tile. The capacity of the former is greatly increased. 
The whole choir is enclosed in screens of oak, according to the 
ancient custom. 

“Ts that sufficient? 

“You are welcome.” Up went the receiver. 

These were only two of the many little interruptions which 
occurred while listening to the Sulpician Vicar General. Here 
was Father Dyer, the busy president of a large seminary, and 
daily and oftentimes in a day receiving calls from distinguished 
visiting priests and prelates exercising the humble duties of a 
prefect on a corridor. 
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CARDINAL GIBBONS WELCOMES THE NEW SEMINARY 


A batch of letters for the mail had been signed, knocks on the 
door and phones had been answered with unruffled serenity, and 
the president of the Seminary turned around and, apparently 
without seeming to have been interrupted, continued: “In addition 
to the fact of the country’s urgent need for chaplains, the over- 
crowded quarters here, there is another reason for building at 
Washington. The Catholic University, just opposite to which 
lies the 10-acre campus where the new Seminary is being erected, 
is destined to become more and more the center of Catholic 
education in this country. It offers, in all departments of learning, 
courses which may be pursued by priests whom their Bishops wish 
to prepare for special work as teachers or professors, scientists 
and chemists, directors of retreats and confessors, missionaries 
and missioners, writers and lecturers. Last week at the Notre 
Dame University Diamond Jubilee Celebration, His Eminence, 
Cardinal Gibbons, was seated after supper on Sunday evening with 
several guests and members of the university staff upon the 
veranda of the presbytery. One of the distinguished visitors, 
turning to me, asked what would be just the purpose of the 
institution we are establishing at Washington. The Cardinal 
himself answered. “The new Seminary,’ he said, ‘will appeal to 
some Bishops who will wish their students to have some contact 
with the University and enjoy some of its advantages, even during 
their regular seminary course. Besides, some of the religious 
organizations grouped about the University will probably avail 
themselves of the courses of the Seminary, instead of withdrawing 
capable men from other important fields of work to teach a few 
of their own religious.’ I added that we are now preparing to 
accommodate only students of the Fourth Year Theological Course, 
but that, as soon as we could be ready, the work outlined by His 
Eminence would be taken up.” 


INTERCOURSE WITH UNIVERSITY STAFF AND STUDENTS WILL HELP 
SEMINARIANS 


In answering the question if the Sulpicians intended to make any 
radical changes in their curriculum, Father Dyer said: “Of course 
the establishing of a Seminary at the University means no radical 
change in the ordinary curriculum, but, while following the courses 
of the Seminary, students who are destined for special work 
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can be helped in their preparation by following some university 
course, and every Seminarian will be benefitted by his intercourse 
with members of the university staff and with the university 
student body. 
SULPICIAN PLAN IN HARMONY WITH THE DESIRE OF SECRETARY OF 
WAR BAKER 
“Let me read to you,” said the head of the Seminary which has 
125 years of distinguished efficiency in developing the most 
potent force in the American Church—her priesthood, “‘an extract 
from the address of Secretary of War Baker, at the Georgetown 
University Commencement, as published here this week. “The 
war some day, when the Providence of God sees fit, will be finished. 
Then the world will be eager for philosophers; men with broad 
minds trained in our colleges and universities; men who have 
caught the inspiration of literature and of art. . . . We must 
continue to train men who will be ready to serve their country, 
not in the battle lines of the present war, but who will be useful in 
the work of reconstruction when the war is over.’ Is not the Sulpi- 
cian plan in harmony with the desire of our Secretary of War?” 
SYMPATHY OF AMERICAN CATHOLICS ENLISTED BY NEW SEMINARY 
The story of St. Mary’s Seminary, like the story of the Sulpicians, 
is essentially a story of peace and loyal work, and therefore, as the 
worid’s history is the story of war and bloodshed rather than of 
harmony and union, as its heroes are the wielders of the sword 
rather than the promoters of charity and good will, so history has 
not found in St. Mary’s Seminary a profitable and attractive 
theme. But this will not prevent Catholic priests and Catholic 
laymen who can delve beneath the surface from recognizing their 
merits and from concluding that the Seminary, which for one and a 
quarter centuries has trained upwards of two thousand of the 
American clergy, which has given to the United States a succession 
of holy and zealous Bishops and Archbishops, which has as a 
devoted Alumnus and friend none other than His Eminence, James 
Cardinal Gibbons, is indeed a living source of countless blessings 
to the Church of the United States. 
FINANCING A QUARTER OF A MILLION DOLLAR CONSTRUCTION WORK 
IS DIFFICULT 
The reflection of the loyalty of our American Catholics to the 


Seminary aroused the question of the financing of the new Semi- 
nary, for the completion of the work now under construction will 
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cost almost a quarter of a million dollars. Years ago, when the 
Sulpicians arrived here in Baltimore, they were supplied with 
money from the Sulpicians in France for the establishment and 
support of St. Mary’s. But the Sulpicians here today cannot 
look across the Atlantic to their French brethren for aid, other 
than their good prayers in their new foundation. 

“No,” continued the priest, whose solicitous preoccupation 
above all else is to keep vital the spirit of the Sulpician Founder 
Olier, while “rooting” through a tall pile of papers, letters, circulars 
and booklets, which covered his desk, for a list of the superiors, 
professors and students ordained from 1791 to 1916 at St. Mary’s. 
“No, we cannot now look to France like our predecessors, but 
this new foundation already has and in the future will doubtless 
enlist the sympathy of many a Catholic man and Catholic woman 
throughout the country; because the scope of the Seminary knows 
no state boundaries. Itisanational institution. While Catholics 
listen to their parish priests, or spend their evenings in reading 
Catholic literature, which nourishes and defends their faith, 
don’t you think they frequently recall the Seminary where these 
speakers and writers received and formed their habits of sacer- 
dotal fitness? And are not the Catholic laity thus stimulated 
both by what they find edifying in our Alumni, and by what they 
find, at times, amiss, to help by any means in their power these 
clerical schools in which they recognize the real fountain heads, 
the backbone of Catholic life?” 


PRAYER HALL CONTAINS IMPRESSIVE CRUCIFIX AND PAINTINGS 


Father Dyer proposed a walk through the Seminary. In the 
Prayer Hall, attached to the wall, is a large crucifix, with a life- 
sized figure of our Redeemed, of surpassing expression and beauty. 
This crucifix, which was formerly in the Chapel Sanctuary, is 
the work of the famous Capelano, who designed the heroic figure 
that crowns the celebrated Washington Monument, only a few 
blocks distant, and which was the first statue erected to the Father 
of Our Country. On each side of the great Crucifix are hung more 
than life-size pictures of St. Peter and St. Paul, which were painted 
by the great master, Peter Paul Rubens. The tear-furrowed 
cheeks and the blood-shot eyes portraying the sorrow for St. 
Peter’s triple denial of our Lord are expressive. These two pictures 
with others were donated by the late Hon. Severn Teakle Wallis, 
one of the graduates of the old Sulpician St. Mary’s College, 
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whose statue occupies a position in Monument Place. These 
pictures were recently minutely described in a printed catalogue of 
Ruben’s pictures with the information added that, after search, 
they had not been located. In recalling old St. Mary’s College, 
which was closed after the coming of the Jesuit fathers to Loyola 
College, Father Dyer said that the oldest living Alumnus is the 
Hon. A. Leo Knott, who became a distinguished jurist, was 
Attorney General of Maryland, and Assistant Postmaster General 
under President Cleveland. A speech delivered by Mr. Knott at 
the Centenary Celebration of St. Mary’s Seminary will soon be 
printed and—with one of those little characteristic smiles which 
expresses a paragraph of friendship and desire—Father Dyer said: 
“The speech sent to each is one of our ways of keeping in touch 
with our Alumni. A gentle reminder.” 


FORTY-ONE DIOCESES REPRESENTED AMONG THE THREE HUNDRED 
STUDENTS 


“Here in their hall this evening I will give a conference to our 
seminarians who are being trained for parochial work, and who 
have come here from forty-one different American dioceses. 
Yes, St. Mary’s is a national Seminary because priests who have 


prayed in this hall are now in every State in the Union, and occupy- 
ing positions in every rank of the clergy. Many of these are noted 
in the annals of the American Church and, although many have 
gone to their reward, many are still dear to Catholic congregations 
from Maine to Florida and from the Atlantic Ocean to California.” 


MANY PRELATES ARE ALUMNI OF ST. MARY’S 


We walked into a classroom, and through the refectory with 
its long, white cloth covered tables, a rostrum for the reader at 
meals, while at each end were tables set crosswise on an elevated 
platform for the members of the faculty, and looking down upon 
the scene was the figure of Christ upon the Cross. Next came a 
visit to the Blessed Sacrament and the Chapel, which has been 
described in the telephone message. On the way back through the 
campus we stopped for a moment at the statue of the Blessed 
Virgin, and then Father Dyer drew from his cassock pocket a 
small paper-covered book recently compiled by Father Boyer. 
“Here is a list of the students of St. Mary’s Seminary who have 
been ordained priests. The first student on the list is Stephen 
Badin, ordained by Bishop Carroll in 1798. The third on the list 
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is Prince Demetrius Gallitzin, a member of the Society of St. 
Sulpice, the famous missionary of western Pennsylvania, whose 
memory is perpetuated in a beautiful church erected in Loretto 
by the steel magnate, Mr. Charles M. Schwab. The Prince 
belonged to the same family as the recent Primer Minister of 
Russia. 

“The first Bishops of Portland, Me; of Springfield, Mass.; of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Ogdensburg, N. Y.; of Covington, Ky., of 
Charleston, S. C.; of Natchez, Miss.; of Rockford, IIl., have knelt 
as students in the chapel, have asked for permission just like the 
Seminarian who came to the door, and like him,” with a smile on 
his countenance and a merry twinkle in his eye, “have helped to 
splinter our corridor floors with their tramp from chapel to study 
halls. Secarcely a diocese in the United States which has not 
benefitted by the sacrifices of the Seminary for the training of 
priests, and one or more Bishops of Albany, Boston, Hartford, 
Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Wilmington, Baltimore, Richmond, North 
Carolina, Charleston, S$. C., Mobile, New Orleans, Dallas, Santa Fe, 
Detroit, Dubuque, received their first training in the priestly 
functions at St. Mary’s. 


CARDINAL GIBBONS ONE OF THE OLDEST OF THE ALUMNI 


“So you would like to know the names of some of our distin- 
guished Alumni who are still living?” The eyes of the Sulpician 
father were raised to a large portrait of a figure executed in red. 
“There is the senior Prince of the Catholic Church in America, 
Cardinal Gibbons, ordained fifty-six years ago, who, in the preface 
of the book, “The Sulpicians in the United States,’ has repeated the 
judgment expressed in 1801 by Bishop Carroll, who said that it 
would be one of the greatest misfortunes that could befall the 
Diocese of Baltimore ever to lose the priests of the Seminary; 
then there is Right Rev. John S. Foley, Bishop of Detroit, ordained 
still earlier, in 1856; the first Rector of the Catholic University, 
Archbishop John J. Keane, of Dubuque, of the class of 1866; Bishop 
Owen B. Corrigan, of Baltimore, of the class of 1873; Bishop 
O’Connell, of Richmond, the third Rector of the Catholic Univer- 
sity, who studied at St. Mary’s before going to Rome, where he 
was ordained in 1876; the present Bishop of Wilmington, Right 
Rev. J. J. Monaghan, who left the halls of St. Mary’s with his 
class in 1880; Archbishop Pitavel, of Santa Fe, who joined the 
ranks of the Alumni in 1881; Bishop Patrick J. Donahue was 
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raised to the see of Wheeling, W. Va., nine years after his ordina- 
tion in 1885; P. J. Muldoon, of the class of 1886, made Bishop of 
Rockford, Ill., in 1908; Bishop Lynch, of Dallas, Tex., left his 
Alma Mater in 1900, and was raised to the episcopal dignity eleven 
years afterwards; while the latest Alumnus to be raised to the 
episcopacy is Bishop Russell, of Charleston, S.C. The President 
of the St. Mary’s Alumni Association, which is rendering valuable 
financial assistance and cooperation to the Seminary, is Right Rev. 
Edward A. Kelly, who was recently clothed with the Monsignor’s 
purple, in Chicago, and we were made priests on the same day 
from the class of 1880.” 

For almost an hour the successor of the saintly Sulpician, 
Father Magnien, had been talking. Father Dyer had told why 
the Sulpicians were building the Seminary, and he had told how 
they intended to finance the building by enlisting the sympathy 
of the Alumni of St. Mary’s and other Sulpician Seminaries, and 
even the vast body of Clerics and Catholic laymen throughout 
the country, who would see in this foundation not only a Diocesan 
but a national institution. 

The interview would have reminded a listener very much like 
a circle in a philosophy class. Questions had been repeated with 
almost philosophical exactness. The last question also received 
the same treatment. “What will the Seminary look like?” 
repeated Father Dyer. “The new Seminary will be constructed on 
Michigan Avenue and Fourth Street, so as to leave a spacious 
campus with all desirable privacy. Plans for a large Seminary 
have been drawn up by Messrs. Maginnis and Walsh, of Boston. 
Here is a picture of the structure, which will be in collegiate Gothic 
of the Tudor period. This graceful tower will be over the entrance 
on Michigan Avenue, and will separate the Chapel from the 
dormitory and class buildings. The wings containing the latter 
will be five stories high and will be chiefly along Fourth Street. 
Fireproof construction is being employed. Port Deposit granite 
has been selected for building material. The plans admit of 
considerable later development, if need arises. At present, how- 
ever, only a part of the projected building will be erected—enough 
to meet present urgent needs. The part now under construction 
by the Cassidy Construction Co. comprises St. Austin’s College, 
which is the Scholasticate of St. Sulpice, and that part of the 
Seminary which is to the right of the tower with a wing along 
Fourth Street.” 


QUARTERLY BULLETIN OF THE INTERNATIONAL 
FEDERATION OF CATHOLIC ALUMNAE 


GOVERNORS’ NUMBER 


The third quarterly bulletin of the International Federation of 
Catholic Alumnae has just appeared, every page replete with 
articles of leading interest and importance to Federation members 
and partisans. The brochure appropriately opens with a fine 
article, “What We Can Do,” by the active director, the Very Rev. 
Edward A. Pace, Ph.D. The writer reviews the pressing needs 
of the times, exigencies created by the stress and strife of the 
present world conflict, and, in particular, the need of Christian 
education to establish a right code of ethics, which shall have the 
Supreme Arbiter, the God of nations, for its fundamental and 
basic truth. 

The present bulletin comes under the title of “Governors’ 
Number,” and contains striking articles from the pen of Minnie 
Brent Anawalt, Governor for Ohio State Federation, and also 
from Mary A. Malloy, Governor for California State Federation, 
journalist, and President of the College of Holy Names Alumnae, 
San Francisco. 

Under the caption “Our Opportunity” Mrs. Anawalt urges the 
necessity of the Federation’s active and earnest cooperation with 
the International Red Cross Society and lays special stress on the 
spiritual assistance and safeguarding of our Army and Navy—the 
defenders of a glorious world democracy. Mrs. Anawalt adds 
practical achievement to written suggestion, as she has recently 
organized the parishes of Columbus into a War Relief Association. 

In Miss Malloy’s article, “What State Federation Will Mean 
to California,” the writer makes an able plea for coordination and 
federation of alumnae forces within the State, and tells of the 
constructive work along these lines already accomplished by the 
San Francisco associations. She also speaks forcibly of the 
“individual responsibility, the basis of all completely successful 
organizations,” and urges the importance of this personal interest 
and cooperation. 

An account of the Missouri State meeting of the International 
Federation is included in the bulletin pages. Resolutions adopted 
at that meeting are printed in full, also the telegram sent to 
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President Wilson pledging loyalty and allegiance to the country’s 
cause. The answer received from the President, in which he 
cordially thanks the Missouri Federation, forms an important 
record among the minutes of the meeting. The account is compiled 
by Florence R. Cote, Eliza R. Fusz and Nellie B. Mathieu, all 
officers of the Missouri State Federation. 

Mary Judik Smith, one of the trustees of the International 
Federation of Catholic Alumnae, 1916-18, gives a very interesting 
account of the Red Cross Circle of the Maryland State Federation, 
its organization and very enthusiastic and practical accomplish- 
ments. 

Other contents of the bulletin of equal prominence and impor- 
tance are “Angels of the Battlefield,” by C. of M., and a plea for 
good literature under the title, “A Catholic Reader’s Responsi- 
bility.” In connection with the latter, a list of the works of Cath- 
olic authors, autographed, which have been donated to the 
Federation library, is appended. Prominent among these are 
some of the books of Cardinal Gibbons, Honorary President of the 
Federation; Joyce Kilmer, Rev. James M. Hayes, James J. 
Walsh, M.D., Ph.D., LL.D., and others. Very Rev. Thomas 
Edward Shields, of the Catholic University, has donated a complete 
set of his writings. 

Mrs. Marie L. Snell, President of St. Ursula’s Alumnae, Toledo, 
Ohio, and member of the International Press Committee, has 
furnished an excellent list of Catholic books to the Toledo Public 
Library, where they may be obtained at request of readers. 

The address of Miss Clare I. Cogan, A.M., President of the 
International Federation, delivered to the graduates of the 
Catholic Girls’ High School, Philadelphia, June 16, 1917, is 
reprinted in full. Miss Cogan’s trenchant message to the Catholic 
women of America anent modes and morals finds fitting place in 
the pages of the “official guide to Federation.” 

A “chronicle” of events, supplemented by notes and comments, 
concludes the bulletin. This little pamphlet, growing quarterly 
in interest and importance, appeals to all members as a valuable 
source of information. It may be had on application to the 
corresponding secretary, Miss Helen Reed O'Neil, 259 Eighty- 
fourth Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. Fee, fifty cents. 


AN APPEAL FOR FOOD CONSERVATION 


To the Churches in the United States: 

Expressing what I know to be the views of the President, I 
feel it my duty to call to the attention of the Churches of the 
country the opportunity which is before them in the present 
crisis in the food supply of the world. The reserve food supply is 
now so seriously depleted as to involve a grave menace to civiliza- 
tion. Safety for ourselves and for the world requires of every 
man and woman careful, persistent and conscientious economy of 
food. Otherwise, either we ourselves, or other peoples who look 
to us for supplies, will suffer very seriously. 

As this is primarily a household matter, the President feels that 
the women of the land are particularly concerned. Our expert 
advisers agree that it is to the Churches that the country must 
in a large measure look for systematic and efficient contact with 
these many homes. All the great religious bodies are appointing 
commissions to spread among their members information con- 
cerning this fundamental service to humanity and to align their 
Churches in this work, which can only be successfully accom- 
plished by comprehensive, whole-hearted and sustained coopera- 
tion. 

You are, therefore, urgently requested to cooperate in this 
service, imperatively important alike on grounds of patriotism 
and of humanity, and are asked to give sympathetic hearing to 
such plans for the conservation of the food supply as the Federal 
Government may hereafter lay before you, that the Churches of 
the land may bear their part in securing an adequate supply of 
bread, not for themselves only but also for the hungry and starving 
of other lands. 

Later, methods will be laid before you by which you can most 
effectively aid in this humane undertaking. On behalf of the 
President, I ask your support. 

Yours sincerely, 
HersBert Hoover. 


CURRENT EVENTS 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


The Twenty-eighth Annual Commencement and Conferring of 
Degrees of the Catholic University of America took place on 
Wednesday, June 13, at 10a. m., in the Assembly Room, McMahon 
Hall. The Right Reverend Rector, Bishop Shahan, presided and 
delivered the address which for its patriotism and masterly 
conception of the present world problems will long be remembered. 
Many of the officer and soldier students appeared in uniform to 
receive their degrees; some of the absent ones who numbered 
about one hundred, were, on account of their service, unable to 
be present. The following degrees were conferred: 


The School of the Sacred Sciences 
Bachelor of Canon Law (J.C.B.) 


Rev. Caius Castillo 


Rev. Frederick Francis Gabriel Connor, 
Rockford, Ill 


A.B. (St. Mary's University, Baltimore, Md.), 1911; A.M. (ibid.), 1912; S.T.B. (ibid.), 


Rev. Philip Leander Lopez, O.F.M. . College of the Holy Land 
Rev. Alphonsus Marrero Porto Rico 
Rev. Audomaro Molina Yucatan, Mexico 


Rev. Carlos de Jesus Molina. . . . Yucatan, Mexico 
S.T.L. (The Gregorian University, Rome), 1912. 


Rev. Augustine Cosmas Pozos, O.F.M. College of the Holy Land 
Rev. John Salazar Yucatan, Mexico 


Rev. Nicholas Tijerino Leon, Nicaragua 
Ph.D. (Gregorian University, Rome), 1901; S.T.D. (ibid.), 1905. 


Rev. Francis Wanenmacher ... . Buffalo, N. Y. 
A.B. (Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y.), 1905. 


Bachelor of Sacred Theology (S.T.B.) 


Rev. Gabriel Albert McCarthy, O.M.C., 
Cumberland, Md. 
Rev. Virgil G. Michel, O.S.B. . . . Collegeville, Minn. 
A.B. (St. John’s University), 1909; Ph.B. (ibid.), 1912; A.M. (ibid.), 1913. 
Rev. Martin Thomas O’Connell. . . Sioux City, Iowa 
A.B. (St. Toseph’s College, Dubuque, Iowa), 1913. 


Rev. Francis Enoch Siddons . . . . Scranton, Pa. 
A.B. (St. Bonaventure’s College, Allegany, N. Y.), 1912. 


Rev. Henry Joseph Buerger . . . . The St. Paul Seminary 
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Rey. William Graham Coughlin. . . The St. Paul Seminary 


Rev. Edmund Niess. ....... The St. Paul Seminary 

Rev. Frederick Burkhart. . . .. . Mt. St. Mary’s of the West 
Rev. Edward Dillon. . ...... Mt. St. Mary’s of the West 
Rev. Leo Dufrane. ........ Mt. St. Mary’s of the West 
Rev. John James Harbrecht . . . . Mt. St. Mary’s of the West 
Rev. Thomas Kearns ....... Mt. St. Mary’s of the West 
Rev. James Wade. ........ Mt. St. Mary’s of the West 


Licentiate in Canon Law (J.C.L.) 


Rey. Aurelius Louis Borkowski, O.F.M., 
College of the Holy Land 
J.C.B. (The Catholic University of America), 1916. 

Dissertation: “De Confraternitatibus Ecclesiasticis.” 

Rev. Caius Castillo. . ...... Yucatan, Mexico 
Dissertation: “De Vicario Capitulari.” 

Rev. Frederick Francis Gabriel Connor. Rockford, III. 
Dissertation: “The Church and the Heretical State.” 


Rev. John Joseph Lynch. .... . Boston, Mass. 
Ph.B. (St. John’s Seminary, Brighton, Mass.), 1911; J.C.B. (The Catholic University of 
America), 1916; S.T.B. (ibid.), 1916; S.T.L. (ibid.), 1916. 


Dissertation: “Conditional Matrimonial Consent.” 


Rev. Alphonsus Marrero. . ... . Porto Rico 
Dissertation: “De Impedimento Criminis.” 
Rev. Carlos de Jesus Molina . . . . Yucatan, Mexico 


S.T.L. (Gregorian University, Rome), 1912. 
Dissertation: “De Matrimonii Sanatione in Radice.” 


Rev. Nicholas Tijerino. ..... . Leon, Nicaragua 


Ph.D. (Gregorian University, Rome), 1901; S.T.D. (ibid.), 1905. 
Dissertation: “De Vicario Generali.” 


Rev. Francis Wanenmacher ... . Buffalo, N. Y. 
A.B. (Canisius College, Buffalo, N. Y.), 1905. 


Dissertation: “The Defender of the Marriage Tie.” 
Licentiate in Sacred Theology (S.T.L.) 
Rev. Joseph Thomas Barron . . . . St. Paul, Minn. 


S.T.B. (The Catholic University of America), 1912. 


Dissertation: “The Protestant Theology of Atonement.” 
Rev. Nicholas Joseph Berg. . . . . Rockford, IIl. 
S.T.B. (The Catholic University of America), 1916. 
Dissertation: “The New Life.” 


Rev. James Henry Carr. ..... Fall River, Mass. 
A.B. (Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass.), 1912; S.T.B. (The Catholic University of 
America), 1916. 


Dissertation: “‘The Social Origin of Morality.” 
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Rev. Edward Augustine Cerny . . . Rockford, IIl. 


A.B. (Dubuque College), 1912; S.T.B. (St. Mary's University, Baltimore, Md.), 1915. 
Dissertation: “The Missions of Esdras and Nehemias; A Study 


in Old Testament Chronology.” 
Rev. James Aloysius Coyle Fall River, Mass. 


St. s University, Baltimore, Md.), 1911; A.M. bid. 1912; S.T.B. (The 


Dissertation: “The Morality of Political Revolution.” 


Rev. Jose seph Michael Egan New York, N. Y. 
A.B. (Cathedral College, New York), 1912; A.M. (The Catholic’ University of America), 
1916; S T.B. (ibid.), 1916 


Dissertation: “The Ideal of the Priest in Society in the 
Capitularies of Charlemagne.” 


Rev. Henry Francis Hammer. . . . New York, N. Y. 
a3 we _ooTt University). 1910; J.C.B. (The Catholic University of America), 1916; 
1D1 


Dissertation: “Episcopal Claims and Presbyteral Assumptions 
in the Light of Patristic Literature.” 
Rev. Lawrence Peter Landrigan, S.S.J., 


Baltimore, Md. 
A.B. (St. Mary’s University, Baltimore, Md.), 1912; J.C.B. (ibid.), 1916; S.T.B. (ibid.), 


Dissertation: “The Binding Obligation of the Laws of General 
Property Taxes.” 


Rev. Gabriel Albert McCarthy, O.M.Cap., 
Cumberland, Md. 
Dissertation: “St. Peter’s Confession of Faith at Caesarea 
Philippi.” 
Rev. Eugene isle MacDonald . New York, N. Y. 


A.B. (Cathedral Coll iN a} oa City), 1912; A.M. (The Catholic University of Amer- 
ica), 1916: S.T. B. 


Dissertation: ‘Samaian and the Existence of God.” 


Rev. Francis Maloney. . . . Fall River, Mass. 
niversity, Baltimore, Md), 1911; A.M. (ibid.), 1912; S.T.B. (The 
AB t of America), 1916. 


Dissertation: “Prescription.” 


Rev. Michael Ambrose Mathis, C.S.C. Holy Cross College 
i. +4 (Notre Dame University), 1910; S.T.B. (The Catholic University of America), 


Dissertation: “The New Testament Term sions in the Patristic 
Literature of the First Five Centuries.” 


Rev. Timothy Bartholomew Moroney, S.S.J., 


Baltimore, Md. 
43. Sw Mary’s University, Baltimore, Md.), 1911; A.M. (ibid.), 1912; S.T.B. (ibid.), 


Dissertation: “Christianity and Personality.” 


Rev. James Ambrose Nolan . . . . Albany, N. Y. 
S.T.B. (The Catholic University of America), 1916. 


Dissertation: “The Glory of God and the Good of Man.” 
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Doctor of Canon Law (J.C.D.) 


Rev. Michael Galliher,O.P. . . . . College of the Imm. Con. 
J.C.B. (The Catholic University of America), 1915; J.C.L. (ibid.), 1916. 


Dissertation: “Canonical Elections.” 
Doctor of Sacred Theology (S.T.D.) 
Rev. Joseph Julius Charles Petrovits. Harrisburg, Pa. 
J.C (The Catholic University of America), 1915; S.T-B. (ibid.), 1915; 8.T.L. (bid. 


Dissertation: “‘Theology of the Cultus of the Sacred Heart.” 


The School of Law 
Bachelor of Laws (LL.B.) 

Charles Joseph Bennett... .. . Waterbury, Conn. 
John Spellman Derham, as of the Class 

Patrick John Flannery, Jr... . . Mahoney Plane, Pa. 
Francis Joseph Ford. . ...... Inkerman, Pa. 

A.B. (St. Thomas College, Scranton, Pa.), 1914. 

Paul Joseph Kennedy. ...... St. Paul, Minn. 
Clarence Matthew Lehan .... . Pawling, N. Y. 
Isaiah Matlack. ......... Trenton, N. J. 
Albert Raymond Mulvey ..... Providence, R. I. 
John Vincent Murphy. ...... Boston, Mass. 
Francis Joseph Rogers. . . . .. . Hyde Park, Mass. 
Henry Joseph Streat. . ..... Richmond, Va. 
John Francis Urbany ....... Carroll, Iowa 


The following gentlemen also have completed all the require- 
ments of scholarship, and the degree of Bachelor of Laws will be 
conferred upon them on their twenty-first birthdays: 


George Arthur Barry ....... Milford, Mass. 

Gerard Benedict Straub. .... . St. Mary’s, Pa. 
Master of Laws (LL.M.) 

Hugh Francis Gillespie. . . . . . . Omaha, Nebr. 


A.B. (Creighton University, Omaha, Neb.), 1909; A.M. (ibid), 1911; LL.B. (bid), 
Dissertation : “The Relations Between Natural Law and Civil Law” 


The School of Philosophy 
Bachelor of Arts (A.B.) 
Martin Joseph Brady ....... Taunton, Mass. 
John Joseph Butler... . .... Malden, Mass. 
Thomas Smith Connor. ...... Greensburg, Pa. 
Vincent Paul Dooley ....... ‘Washington, D. C. 


LL.B. (The Catholic University of America), 1913 
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James Joseph Gallagher Mahanoy City, Pa. 
Joseph Sylvester Harrington . . . . Salix, Iowa. 
Martin Anthony Hunt Dedham, Mass. 
Raymond Dennis Kennedy Hudson, N. Y. 
John Harold Manning Scranton, Pa. 
George Bradshaw Murray Lawrence, Mass. 
Joseph Patrick Quinlan Hyde Park, Mass. 
Edward Rayson Roche Washington, D. C. 
Edward Patrick James Somers . . . Easton, Pa. 
Albert Joseph White Framingham, Mass. 
Bachelor of Philosophy (Ph.B.) 
James Ambrose Losty Hartford, Conn. 
William Anselm Lynahan College of St. Paul. 
Walter Eric Leo Norris Derby Line, Vt. 
Justin Joseph O’Brien College of St. Paul 
Edward August Rumler Jackson, Mich. 
Master of Arts (A.M.) 
Brother Antoninus, C.F.X.. .. . . Baltimore, Md. 
A.B. (Mount Si. Joseph's College, Baltimore, Md.), 1914. 
Dissertation: “Relation of Time of Perception to Quantily 
Perceived.” 


Clarence Joseph Bou 
A.B. (Jefferson College, ), 1912. 
Dissertation: “Sugar Tariff Legislation.” 
Clifford Michael Collins Scranton, Pa. 
A.B. (St. Thomas College, Scranton, Pa.), 1916. 
Dissertation: “The Interstate Commerce Commission.” 
William Eugene Davis Greenfeld, Ohio 
B.S. (Ohio State University), 1913. 
Dissertation: “The Organization of Ohio and Its Admission into 
the Union.” 


John Edward Dunphy 
A.B. (Bowdoin College), 1913. 
Dissertation: “A Comparison of the Massachusetts Constitution 
of 1780 with the Constitution of the United States.” 
Frederick James Gillis Dorchester, Mass. 
A.B. (Boston College), 1916. 
Dissertation: “James Wilson in the Constitutional Convention 
and in the Pennsylvania Ratifying Convention.” 
Irving John Hewitt 


B. (University of Wisconsin), 1910. 


Dissertation: “The Irish Schoolmaster in the United States.” 
Martin Henry Higgins Madison, Wis. 


A.B. (The University of Wisconsin), 1916. 


Dissertation: “William Lloyd Garrison a Typical Reformer.” 
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Rev. Brother Ferrer Leo Kienberger, O.P., 


College of the Imm. Cone. 
Dissertation: “The Medieval Legends of the Saints and Their 
Influence.” 
Peter Joseph Mayers ....... New Rochelle, N. Y. 


A.B. (Colby College, Waterville, Me.), 1916. 
Dissertation: “Two Colonial Statesmen: Col. Thomas Dongan 
and Sir William Johnson.” 
Raymond Clendenin Miller. . . . . Vincennes, Ind. 


A.B. (Indiana University), 1916. 
Dissertation: “Our Need of Improved Banking Connections with 
South American Countries.” 
Rev. Audomaro Molina. .... . Yucatan, Mexico 
Dissertation: “Administrative Elements Common to the Public ° 
and Catholic School Systems in the United States.” 
Rev. Edmond Joseph McCorkell, C.S.B., 


Toronto, Canada 
A.B. (The University of Toronto), 1911. 
Dissertation: “An Exposition and Criticism of Hilaire Belloc’s 
‘Servile State.’ ” 
Rev. Brother Cyprian McDonnéll, O.P., 
; College of the Imm. Conc. 
ee “Some Characteristics of Pilgrim Life in Medieval 
‘imes. 
Henry Chester McGrath. .... . Scranton, Pa. 


B. (St. Thomas College, Scranton, Pa.), 1916. 
Dissertation: “A Résumé of the Organization of the Federal 
Judiciary Under the Constitution.” 
Rev. Brother Justin Hugh McManus, O.P., 


College of the Imm. Conc. 
Dissertation: “The Medieval Revival of Preaching.” 
Thomas Joseph O’Connor .. . . . New York City 


A.B. (Manhattan College), 1916. 
Dissertation: “‘The Patriot War.” 
Edward Louis Owen. ....... Portland, Me. 


A.B. (The Catholic University of America), 1916. 
Dissertation: “History and Organization of the Packing In- 
dustry.” 
Brother Sylvan, C.F.X. ...... Baltimore, Md. 


A.B. (Mount St. Joseph's College, Baltimore, Md.), 1914. 
Dissertation: “Psychological Methods of Studying Delinquency.” 
Rev. John Joseph Sheridan, C.S.B. . Toronto, Canada 
A.B. (University of Toronto), 1915. 
Dissertation: “Nuns as Scribes in Medieval Times.” 


Paschal Sherman. ...... . Okanogan, Wash. 
A.B. (St. Martin’s College, Lacey, Wash.), 1916. 


Dissertation: “The Indian Policy of the United States.” 
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Rev. Brother Luke Patrick Thornton, O.P., 
College of the Imm. Conc. 


Dissertation: “The Rise and Emancipation of Medieval Towns.” 


John Archibald Walker Lake Ainslie, N. S. 
A.B. (St. Francis Xavier's College, Antigonish, N. S.), 1916. 
Dissertation: “The Settlement of Industrial Disputes in Canada 
Under the Industrial Disputes Investigation Act.” 


Master of Philosophy (Ph.M.). 
Clarence Emmett Manion Henderson, Ky. 
A.B. (St. Mary's College, Ky.), 1915; A.M (The Catholic University of America), 1916, 
Dissertation: ““An Inquiry into the Origin of Political Parties 
in the United States.” 
Joseph Vincent Mooney 
A.B. (The Catholic University of America), 1915; A.M. (ibid.), 1916. 
Dissertation: “The Disposition of the Mission Indians after 
Secularization of the Missions of California.” 
Joseph Henry Weiler Bellevue, Ky. 
a 


A.B. (St. Xavier's College, Cincinnati, Ohio), 1914; A.M. (The Catholic University of 
America), 1915. 


Dissertation: “The Abolition Movement.” 


The School of Letters 


Bachelor of Arts (A.B.) 
Oliver Dufour Brown Washington, D. C. 


John Rhodes Haverty 
John Edward Mackay 
John Kelly O’Connor 
Arthur William Sullivan 


Master of Arts (A.M.) 
Edward James Alexander Jacksonville, Il. 


A.B. (Illinois College), 1916. 
Dissertation: “The Reputation of Bret Harte, Writer of Short 
Stories.” 
Rev. Sylvester Joseph Hartman, C.PP.S., 
Collegeville, Ind. 
Dissertation: “Greek Types of Character in Plautus.” 


Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 
Rev. Edwin Auweiler,O.F.M. . . . College of the Holy Land 
A.B. (St. John’s College, Washington, D. C.), 1915. 
Dissertation: “A Critical Introduction to a New Edition of the 
Latin Text of the Chronica Fratris Jordani a Giano.” 
Walter Frederick Cahir Cambridge, Mass. 


A.B. (Harvard University), 1914; A.M. (The Catholic University of America), 1915; 
L.H.M. (ibid.), 1916. 


Dissertation: “The Drapier Letters of Jonathan Swift.” 


..... . Atlanta, Ga. 
. ... . . Everett, Mass. 
. . . . South Boston, Mass. 
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Rev. Patrick Aloysius Collis . . . . Philadelphia, Pa. 


America), 1913. 


Dissertation: “‘Consolations on Death in Roman Literature.” 


Rev. Thomas Joseph McGourty . . Scranton, Pa. 
A.B. (Mount St. Mary's College, Emmittsburg, Md.), 1899; A.M. (ibid.), 1901. 


S.T.B. (St. Charles Seminary, Overbrook, Pa.), 1912; A.M. (The Catholic University of 


Dissertation: “A Critical Study of the Agrippa Oration in Dio’s 


Roman History, Bk. LIT, Ch. 2-14.” 


The School of Sciences 
Certificate of Proficiency in Architecture 
William Patrick Cain ....... Pittsfield, Mass. 
Joseph Emmet Kelly ....... Pittsfield, Mass. 
Bachelor of Arts (A.B.) 
Ralph David Bergen ....... Barberton, Ohio 
Neil Bernard Doherty. ..... . Cambridge, Mass. 
John Richard Dolan. ....... Warren, Ohio 
John Paul Eckert. ........ Washington, D. C. 
Thomas Fintan Reilly... .... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Bachelor of Science (B.S.) 
William Francis Coffey ...... Highland Falls, N. Y. 
Arthur Leslie Gloster . . . .... Winsted, Conn. 
Stephen Ambrose Gorman... . . Washington, D. C. 
Robert James Tucker... .... Mount Clemens, Mich. 
Bachelor of Science in Chemical Engineering (B.S. in Chem. Eng.) 

Frank David Burke. ....... Norwich, Conn. 
Harry William Eberly. ...... Brookland, D. C. 
Hugh Edward Ferguson. .... . Charleston, Mass. 
John Edward McCarty ...... Dover, N. H. 
Frank Joseph Smith. ....... Providence, R. I. 
Philip Gunckel Wrightsman . . . . Washington, D. C. 

Bachelor of Science in Architecture (B.S. in Arch.) 
Joseph Henry Lucas. ....... Bridgeport, Conn. 
Daniel Charles Regan. ..... . Norwood, N. Y. 
Walter William Roche. ...... Far Rockaway, N. Y. 

Bachelor of Science in Civil Engineering (B.S. in C.E.) 

Richard Milton Ahern. ...... Willimantic, Conn. 
Michael Joseph Cassidy ...... Macon, Ga. 


A.B. (Spring Hill College, Mobile, Ala.), 1914. 
Dennis Walter Doyle ....... 


Chadwicks, N. Y. 
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Luis Gutierrez y Cafiedo Mexico City, Mexico 
Robert Francis Anthony Studds . . Washington, D. C. 
Henry Goeding Francis Wilson . . . Washington, D. C. 


Bachelor of Science in Electrical Engineering (B.S. in E.E.) 
John William Callahan Hartford, Conn. 
Murray John Idail Nat’l Soldiers’ Home, Va. 
James Leo McMullen Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
James O’Connell, Jr. Washington, D. C. 
Raymond Michael O’Rourke. . . . Buffalo, N. Y. 
Edward George Paschalis Washington, D. C. 
Ernest Joseph Thibodeau Milltown, Mont. 
AB. (St. Mary's College, Van Buren, Me.), 1913. 

Bachelor of Science in Mechanical Engineering (B.S. in M.E.) 
Edward Nolan Delahunt Portsmouth, Va. 
William Francis Galvin Waterbury, Conn. 


Master of Arts (A.M.) 


Rev. William Edward Lawler Davenport, Iowa 
A.B. (Dubuque College), 1910. 


Dissertation: “Wine, Its Nature and Manufacture.” 
Brother Urbanus Lewis, F.S. C. . . Ammendale, Md. 


B.S. in C.E. (St. Mary’s College, Oakland, Cal.), 1915. 
Dissertation: “The Trisection of an Angle.” 
Rev. Joseph Romeo Plante, C.S.V. . Bourbonnais, Ill. 
A.B. (St. Viator College), 1909; A.M. (ibid.), 1911. 
Dissertation: “The X-Rays and Their Physical Character.” 


Louis Thomas Rouleau Brookland, D. C. 
B.S. in Arch. (The Catholic University of America), 1916. 


Rudolp Charles Schappler Springfield, Mo. 


(Conception College), 1915. 
Dissertation: “The Historical Development of the Location of 
Roots of Algebraic Equations.” 


Electrical Engineer (E.E.) 
Virgil Francis Christen Ferguson, Mo. 
B.S. in E.E. (Christian Brothers College, St. Louis, Mo.), 1914. 
Dissertation: “Methods of Improving the Commutation of Single- 
Phase Alternating-Current Motors of Series Characteristics.” 


Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 
Joseph Nelson Rice Weymouth, N. S. 
A.B. (St. Francis Xavier's College, Antigonish, N. S.), 1910; A.M. (ibid.), 1912. 
Dissertation: “On the In- and Circumscribed Triangles of the 
Plane Rational Quartic Curve.” 
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The Catholic Sisters College 
Bachelor of Arts (A.B.) 
Of the Sisters of St. Benedict: 


Sister Margaret. ........ Elizabeth, N. J. 
Of the Sisters of St. Dominic: 
Sister M. Carmelita. ...... Newburgh, N. Y. 
Sister M. Dominica. ...... San Jose Mission, Cal. 
Sister M. de Lillis. . . 2. 2... Adrian, Mich. 
Sister M. Raymond. ...... Caldwell, N. J. 
Of the Sisters of St. Francis: 
Sister M. Alexander. ..... . Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sister M. Aquinas. ....... Dubuque, Iowa 
Sister M. Aurea... ...... Oldenburg, Ind. 
Sister M. Borromea. . .... . Stella Niagara, N. Y. 
Sister M. Clarissa. ....... Oldenburg, Ind. 
Sister M. Edith. ........ Stella, Niagra, N. Y. 
Sister M. Florence ....... Manitowoc, Wis 
Sister M. Generose ....... Manitowoc, Wis. 
Sister M. Jutta. ........ Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sister M. Leobalda ....... Glen Riddle, Pa. 
Of the Sisters of Holy Humility of Mary: 
Sister M.Ignatia. ....... Lowellville, Ohio 
Of the Sisters of St. Joseph: 
Sister M. Bernard. ....... Wheeling, W. Va. 
Sister M. Lucida... ...... St. Louis, Mo. 
Of the Sisters of Mercy: 
Sister M. Annette. ....... Hartford, Conn. 
Sister M. Aloysius ....... Hartford, Conn. 
Sister M. Jerome. ....... Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
Of the Sisters, Poor Handmaids of Jesus Christ: 
Sister M. Gonzaga ....... Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Of the Sisters of the Precious Blood: 
Sister M. Celesta. ....... Maria Stein, Ohio 
Of the Sisters of St. Ursula: 
Sister M. Monica. ....... St. Martins, Brown Co., O. 
Master of Arts 
Of the Sisters of Divine Providence: 
Sister M. Crescentia. ...... San Antonio, Tex. 


A.B. (Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas), 1916. 


Dissertation: “A Preparation for a Study of the Imperfect Tense 


in the Aeneid.” 
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Sister Mary Eleonore San Antonio, Tex. 
A.B. (Our Lady of the Lake College, San Antonio, Texas), 1916. 


Dissertation: “The Preaching of Indulgences in 1517 and Martin 
Luther’s Ninety-five Theses.” 


Sister M. Lucie Newport ‘ 
A.B. (The Catholic University of America), 1916. » Ky 


Dissertation: Eloquence de la Chaire Francaise au douziéme 
et au treziéme siécle.” 
Of the Sisters of St. Dominic: 


Sister Mary Leo Sinsinawa, Wis. 
A.B. (St. Clara College, Sinsinawa, Wis.), 1908. 


Dissertation: “The Mother of Hamlet.” 
Of the Sisters of the Holy Humility of Mary: 
Sister Mary Constance Lowellville, Ohio 
at 


A.B. (The holic University of America), 1915. 
Dissertation: “Spanish Rule in the Netherlands under Philip II.” 
Of the Sisters of St. Joseph: 
Sister Evelyn O’Neill . St. Louis, Mo. 


A.B. (The Catholic University of America), 1916. 
Dissertation: “The After Image Phenomenon.” 
Of the Sisters of the Precious Blood: 
Sister M. Rosalie Maria Stein, Ohio 


A.B. (The Catholic University of America), 1916. 
Dissertation: “Pestalozzi’s Anschauung in Theory and Practice.” 


Of the Lay Students: 
Miss Carola Kopf-Seitz Washington, D. C. 


A.B. (The Catholic University of America), 1916. 
Dissertation: “Don Bosco as an Educator.” 


Doctor of Philosophy 
Of the Sisters of Charity: 
Sister M. Evaristus 


A.B. (University of London, London, England), 1910; A.M. (Dalhousie University, 
Halifax, N.S.), 1915. 


Dissertation: “Consolations of Death.” 
Sister M. Gervase Halifax, N. S. 
A.B. (The Catholic University of America), 1914; A.M. (ibid.), 1915. 
Dissertation: “On the Cardioids Fulfilling Certain Assigned 
Conditions.” 
Sister M. Rosaria 
A.B. (The Catholic University of America), 1914; A.M. (ibid.), 1915. 
Dissertation: “The Nurse in Greek Life.” 
Of the Sisters of St. Dominic: 


Sister M. Sinsinawa, Wis. 
A.B. (St. Clara College, Sinsinawa, Wis.), 1912; A.M. (The Catholic University of 
America), 1913. 


Dissertation: “The Pedagogical Value of Willingness for Dis- 
interested Service as Developed in the State Teachers Training 
Schools and in the Religious Novitiate and in the Religious Life.” 
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DIAMOND JUBILEE OF NOTRE DAME UNIVERSITY 


On June 8 the exercises of the Diamond Jubilee of the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame were opened by the Rev. Walter Elliot, 
C.S.P., ’59, who gave a lecture of a reminiscent character on 
Notre Dame of the older days. On June 9 the University form- 
ally conferred the Laetare Medal on Admiral Benson, ranking 
officer of the United States Navy. 

The religious celebration was held on Sunday, June 10, when 
His Eminence Cardinal Gibbons officiated at a Solemn Pontifical 
Mass in the presence of a distinguished gathering of prelates, 
priests, members of the alumni and the student body. The 
sermon was delivered by the Most Rev. George W. Mundelein, 
Archbishop of Chicago. Before beginning his sermon the Arch- 
bishop read the following letter from His Holiness Pope Bene- 
dict XV: 

“To Our Dearly Beloved Son, the Rev. John Cavanaugh, C.S.C., 
president of the University of Notre Dame. 
“Benedict XV. 
“Health and Benediction. 

‘Excellence commands the unbidden esteem and sympathy of 
men. Nevertheless, he who has informed Us of the celebration 
of the seventy-fifth anniversary of Notre Dame, has been em- 
phatic in praising and extolling both the achievements of your 
university and the distinguished services of your religious family. 
It is, indeed, to the labors of the Congregation of Holy Cross that 
the birth and growth of this splendid institution are due, an in- 
stitution which has given to Church and State so many sons 
eminently schooled in religion and learning. How gratifying 
this is to Us need hardly be expressed. In the midst of the trials 
of the present hour which press upon Us so heavily, the brightest 
ray of hope for the future lies in the special care that is being 
bestowed upon the education of youth. In this age when young 
men, to Our great sorrow, are so drawn to evil by the allurements 
of vice and the insidious teachings of error, it is, above all, by 
training youth to virtue that the life of nations is to be fashioned 
and directed in righteousness and truth. 

“Your own personal merits, and those of your Congregation 
and university, have achieved the universal recognition of Bishops 
clergy and laity. It is through their cooperation that the re- 
sources of this noble home of learning have been increased, that 
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the number of its students, drawn from all parts of the world, has 
steadily grown, and its educational influence become ever greater 
and more far-reaching. In view of all this, We congratulate them 
and exhort them to persevere in their generous encouragement 
and support of this godly work. 

“To you, dearly beloved Son, to your Brethren in religion, to 
all the professors and students of Notre Dame University, as a 
token of heavenly blessings and as a proof of Our affection, We 
lovingly grant in the Lord the Apostolic benediction. 

“Given at Rome, in St. Peter’s, the thirtieth day of April, 
nineteen hundred and seventeen, the third year of Our Pontificate. 

“Benepict XV.” 

On Sunday afternoon the new university library was dedicated 
by the Right Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, rector of the Catholic 
University at Washington, D. C., at which W. Bourke Cockran, 
Laetare medalist of 1901, delivered the address. 

On Monday, June 11, the Most Rev. John Bonzano, Apostolic 
Delegate to the United States, celebrated Pontifical Mass of 
Requiem for deceased students of the university and the sermon 
was delivered by the Most Rev. Edward I. Hanna, Archbishop 
of San Francisco. Following the Mass the cornerstone of a new 
Chemistry Hall was laid, and addresses were made by the Hon. 
James Putnam Goodrich, Governor of Indiana, and the Hon. 
Edward J. McDermott, former Lieutenant Governor of Kentucky. 

Commencement exercises took place Monday evening in Wash- 
ington Hall, when 123 degrees were conferred. The Right Rev. 
Joseph Chartrand, Coadjutor Bishop of Indianopolis, delivered 
the address to the graduates. 


THE CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION 


The Fourteenth Annual Convention of the Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, held at Buffalo, N. Y., from June 25 to 28, 
was apparently the most successful of all conventions of the 
Association. At one of the final sessions of the meeting the 
Treasurer General announced that the registration when com- 
pleted would in all probability surpass all previous records. The 
program as printed in the June number of Tue Catnonic Epvu- 
CATIONAL REvIEw was carried out with but a few minor changes. 

The executive board of the Association held its regular meeting 
at the close of the convention on Thursday afternoon, June 28. 
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By unanimous vote it was decided to hold the fifteenth annual 
meeting of the association in the month of July in San Francisco, 
Cal. A number of invitations were considered but as Archbishop 
Hanna had extended the invitation two years in succession, and 
as many members on the Pacific coast had been unable to attend 
any of the previous meetings of the association on account of 
distance, it was deemed most appropriate to hold the next meet- 
ing in the far West. 

The executive board also directed that a committee of nine 
should be chosen who would be requested to study the problem 
of the curriculum in its general aspects. The appointment of 
this committee will be deferred until the fall. 

The association sent a cablegram to the Holy Father at the 
opening of the convention and received a most cordial message 
from Cardinal Gasparri conveying the greetings of the Holy 
Father and imparting his Apostolic Benediction. 

The following are the members of the executive board for the 
year 1917-1918: 

His Eminence, James Cardinal Gibbons, honorary president; 
Right Rev. Thomas J. Shahan, D.D., Washington, D. C.; presi- 
dent general; Very Rev. E. R. Dyer, S.S., D.D., Baltimore, Md.; 
Very Rev. James A. Burns, C.S.C., Washington, D. C.; Rev. 
Brother Edward, F.S.C., New York City, vice-presidents general; 
Rev. Francis W. Howard, LL.D., Columbus, Ohio, secretary 
general; Rev. Francis T. Moran, D.D., Cleveland, Ohio, treasurer 
general. 

Very Rev. John F. Fenlon, S.S., D.D., Washington, D. C.; 
Right Rev. Msgr. J. B. Peterson, Ph.D., Boston, Mass.; Right 
Rev. Msgr. John P. Chidwick, D.D., Yonkers, N. Y.; Very Rev. 
J. P. O’Mahoney, C.S.V., Bourbonnais, Ill.; Rev. M. A. Schu- 
macher, C.S.C., Notre Dame, Ind.; Rev. F. P. Donnelly, S.J., 
Worcester, Mass.; Rev. Joseph F. Smith, New York, N. Y.; Rev. 
John A. Dillon, Newark, N. J.; Rev. Brother John A. Waldron, 
S.M., Clayton, Mo. 

The officers of the college department remain the same with a 
few minor changes. 

The officers of the Parish School Department are as follows: 
President, Rev. Joseph F. Smith, New York, N. Y.; vice-presidents, 
Right Rev. Msgr. J. A. Connolly, St. Louis, Mo.; Rev. Augustine 
Hickey, Boston, Mass.; Rev. William J. Fitzgerald, Hartford, 
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Conn.; Rev. Michael J. Larkin, New York, N. Y.; Rev. Thomas 
J. Larkin, New Orleans, .La.; secretary, Brother Philip, F.S.C., 
Philadelphia, Pa. Members of the General Executive Board: 
Rev. John A. Dillon, Newark, N. J.; Brother John A. Waldron, 
S.M., Clayton, Mo. Members of the Department Executive 
Committee: Rev. Edmund F. Gibbons, Buffalo, N. Y.; Rev. 
Joseph Dunney, Albany, N. Y.; Brother Ignatius, C.F.X., Bards- 
town, Ky.; Brother George Sauer, S.M., Dayton, Ohio; Brother 
James, F.S.C., Ellicott City, Md. 

The officers of the Seminary Department are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Very Rev. John F. Fenlon, S.S., D.D., Washington, D. C.; 
vice-president, Rev. Francis J. Walsh, Cincinnati, Ohio; secretary, 
Rev. Martin J. Blake, Niagara, N. Y. Members of the Depart- 
ment Executive Committee: Right Rev. Msgr. John B. Peterson, 
Ph.D., Boston, Mass.; Right Rev. Msgr. John P. Chidwick, D.D. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 

The following general resolutions were adopted. 

“In the spirit of filial devotion, we return our Holy Father, 
Pope Benedict XV, most hearty thanks for the good-will with 
which he has graciously blessed our endeavors. 

“To the Apostolic Delegate, Most Reverend John Bonzano, 
we are indebted for kindly words of greeting and encouragement. 

“We offer to the Right Reverend Bishop Dougherty our sincere 
appreciation of his cordial welcome to his episcopal city and of the 
interest which he has taken in our proceedings. 

“To the local committee, to Rev. Father Kirwin and his asso- 
ciates, the Oblate Fathers of Holy Angels’ College, and to the 
Gray nuns of D’Youville College, who have so generously placed 
their buildings at our disposal, we owe and express grateful ac- 
knowledgment for the excellent arrangements which have con- 
tributed in large measure to the success of our convention, and 
for the hospitality which has made our sojourn in this city so 
pleasant. 

“To the press of the city our thanks are due for the promptness 
and courtesy with which the proceedings of the association have 
been published day by day. 

“We note with satisfaction the widespread growth of interest 
among Catholic educators in the aims of the association and their 
readiness to cooperate with our efforts toward a more thorough 
organization of our educational activities. 
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“As our Catholic schools have ever inculcated obedience to 
law and patriotic devotion to our country’s welfare, we are especi- 
ally gratified at the loyal response of the young men in our colleges 
and universities to the call of duty in the present national crisis. 

“In full accord with the views of the President of the United 
States regarding the continuance of educational work, we urge 
upon Catholic parents the necessity of keeping in school and college 
at this time their children who are not called to the service, so 
that their interests and the interests of the nation may not suffer 
unduly by the interruption of their studies. 

“Believing that discipline of the will and character formation 
are absolutely essential to education, that without them loyalty 
and respect for law cannot be developed in the youth of the land, 
we take this occasion, in view of our country’s present situation, 
to emphasize these fundamental and characteristic elements of 
Catholic education. 

“The normal development and perfection of human personality 
and the dignity of human nature are the standards by which eco- 
nomic and educational efficiency are to be measured. Where 
the production of economic goods is adopted as the standards by 
which human welfare shall be determined, the result is an indus- 
trial debasement injurious to the best interests of society and to 
the essential aims of education. 

“In these days of materialistic tendencies and weakening faith 
the need of keeping before us the ideal—‘ Every Catholic child in 
a Catholic school’—cannot be stated too strongly. As far as 
human wisdom can foresee, the preservation and spread of the 
Catholic Church in this country, depend upon the adoption by 
priests and people of a vigorous policy in support of the parish 
school. The association records its sense of importance of the 
parish school, the sole educational advantage of the majority of 
our children, and with all the power at its command, urges upon 
Catholic parents the duty of sending their children to schools in 
which, together with secular knowledge, they will imbibe the 
most excellent knowledge and love of Jesus Christ.” 

Patrick J. McCormick. 


REVIEWS AND NOTICES 


A Note-Book of Mediaeval History, by C. Raymond Beazley, 
D.Litt., Professor of Modern History in the University of 
Birmingham. New York and Oxford: The Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1917. Pp. viii+224. 


In this volume the chief lines in the European history from 
A. D. 323 to A. D. 1453 is arranged (1) according to order of 
time; (2) without division by countries, or by any other method 
except the chronological; (3) in comparatively short periods; 
(4) with inclusion of fairly copious reference to the history of 
culture and civilization as well as to that of politics. Under 
Civilization the author gives some notes on the history of Euro- 
pean Literature, Commerce and Industry, Discovery and Inven- 
tion, Science and Art, Philosophy and Religion. He treats the 
history of the Church, especially Eastern and Western, with an 
endeavor to recognize its unique importance during most of the 
Mediaeval Period. Professor Beazley emphasizes the fact that in 
many ways the Middle Age bears more directly on our present 
life and problems, our trivial lives and futures in the Twentieth 
Century than more Modern Times. Especially is this apparent 
from the study of nationalism. There is the force which domi- 
nates the politics of the present day; the same force created the 
modern nations in the Middle Ages. We may cordially recom- 
mend this volume as a clear, concise and accurate outline of 
mediaeval history. It has a good index and the format of the 


book leaves nothing to be desired. 
Pascuat Rosinson. 


Ten Mother Goose Jingles, with New Musical Settings, by 
A. E. Johnstone. New York: Carl Fischer, 1916. Price, 


60 cts. 


This charming collection offers a set of well-written songs in 
which the author has aimed to express as nearly as possible the 
texts. They are songs that can practically be used to sing to 
children. They are not intended for children to sing, as some of 
the progressions would be too difficult for them. “Dance a 
Baby Diddy,” ‘“Pusy, Pusy Cat,” ‘There was a Crooked Man,” 
“When I was a Little Boy,” “Dance Little Baby,” are songs 
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that furnish material to interest all the children. It is one of the 
best collections recently published, that offers excellent material 
for kindergarten and elementary school use, as well as for the 


nursery and home. 
F. J. Ketty. 


Studies and Songs, A Graded Sight Singing Course for Schools 
and Class Instruction in Six Books, by Thomas Tapper. 


Philadelphia: Theo. Presser Co., 1915. 


For a teacher who is interested in secular songs, this collection 
in every way answers the purpose. The object of the work is to 
provide material for actual sight-reading purposes. The music is 
of the degree of simplicity and so graded that it can be used as a 
text supplementary to the Primer of any standard course, and to 
Music First Year of the Catholic Educational Series. It is ad- 
mirably graded. In the first book, the text is so simple, that no 
difficulty of interval will be experienced. At first the diatonic 
succession alone is used, acquainting the child through the eye, 
with the degrees of the staff as expressing scale relation. When 
this is well known, the child is led on to name staff degrees that 
are not adjacent, and so on through the more difficult intervals 
and progressions. The work contains both studies and songs. 
The only fault to be found with the work is the placing of rote 
songs at the end of each book. As rote singing is a debated ques- 
tion, the teacher can use these songs or not according to her 
pleasure. When once the children know the intervals contained 
in these songs, then it would be well for the teacher to return to 
them and teach them to the children. Leaning to the side of 
those who do not approve of rote singing, I would not teach the 
children anything that they have not so far met with, in their 
study of intervals, etc. It is for this reason that the rote songs 
contained in this course can very well be taught later on in the 
course when once the children have the knowledge required to 
render them in the right way. These six books of graded singing, 
form a concise, compact and practical study for supplementary 
work in sight singing and ear-training. The study and songs 
illustrating it, have been very aptly chosen with a view to its 
melody and movement, and each is well within the compass of 


the average child-voice. 
F. J. Ketry. 
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Pictures from Story Land, A Collection of Easy Piano Pieces 
for Beginners, by David D. Slater. Philadelphia: Theo. 
Presser Co. Pp. 27. Price, 75 cts. 


It is not an easy matter to write simple music that at the same 
time contains real musical thought, and interesting material. 
Each one of the twelve numbers, that are contained in this collec- 
tion, will not only be a source of pleasure to the learner, but also 
a means whereby he may improve himself. Every piece is well 
within the ability of the beginner in music. Although very 
simple, each piece contains something new in the way of melody, 
and in the style of music. Most of the pieces have the melody 
appearing in the right hand part, but that very delightful depart- 
ure of having the melody in the left hand is also to be found. 
Although the music is of the simplest, yet the composer has suc- 


ceeded in writing in a most interesting and delightful manner. 
F. J. Ketty. 


Harmony Book for Beginners, A Text-book and Writing Book 
for the First Year’s Work for Class, by Preston Ware Orem. 
Philadelphia: Theo. Presser Co. Pp. 144. Price, $1.00. 


This work aims to present in a plain and practical manner the 
groundwork of harmony, affording a thorough preparation for 
more advanced study in this branch. The work proceeds by easy 
stages, devoting special attention at first to scales and intervals, 
and to the treatment of common chords. The harmonizing of 
melodies is introduced almost at the beginning, contrary to the 
practice of most works on harmony, while the Figured Bass is not 
treated until a much later period. All the examples and exercises 
are made very easy in order to encourage the beginner. One 
particularly good point is to be mentioned and that is, that ample 
space is provided for writing all the exercises directly in the book, 
thus giving the student a permanent record of the work done. 
The work is simple, brief, to the point, practical, new and distinc- 
tive. It lays the foundation, in the clearest manner possible for 
the study of harmony, going over, in a most thorough manner, 
the principles that underlie harmony, principles that are sufficient 
for the ordinary pupil learning music, and affording ample prepara- 
tion for advanced study according to any method whatsoever. 
The work is adapted for either class use or private instruction, 
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thus making it doubly valuable. It can well be recommended to 
teachers in our academies where the study of harmony is made 


obligatory, yet is not studied intensively. There are no rules to 
be memorized, and everything needed is in the body of the text 


in its proper place. 


F. J. Ketty. 


Just for Children, Songs to be Sung to Them, by Florence 
Turner-Maley; Rhymes by Gilly Bear. New York: Hunt- 
zinger & Dilworth, 1916. Pp. 33. Price, $1.25. 


This little work, I regard as a treasure in the hands of the 
kindergarten or first grade teacher. It contains songs, “Just for 
Children,” to be sung to them, and all kinds of songs, the brightest 
and the drollest, combined with very catching melodies, that 
children will delight to sing and to hear sung. “Robin Red- 
breast,” “The Nonsense Cat,” “Song of the Sandman,” “Cap- 
tain Jim Rim,” for the boys, “The Worry Cow,,” ‘Master 
Kerchoo,” a sneezing song, all will delight the little ones, boys and 
girls. A teacher with some little originality, can vary these songs 
and make character or action songs of them, thus adding to their 
interest. Although rote-singing is to be tabooed, yet with the 
little ones in the kindergarten these songs which were written, 
“Just for Them,” can be sung to them, not so much as a matter 
of instruction in a singing lesson, as a means of relaxation and 
enjoyment. Kindergarten teachers will find in this book, mate- 


rial of no little value in their work. 
F. Jos. 


Sutor’s Note Spelling Book, A Writing Book For Learning The 
Notes, by Adele Sutor. Philadelphia: Theo. Presser Co. 
1915. Pp. 39. Price, 30 cts. 


There are many ways and methods of teaching children nota- 
tion in music. All have their good points, most have very weak 
points. In this work we find a novel up-to-date way of teaching 
and impressing the main principles of notation on the child-mind. 
It a system, which among its good points, can be said to appeal 
to the boy or girl just learning the first principles of music. The 
following is a synopsis of the method. Words are printed in 
music notation on a staff, and the children are to spell underneath, 
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the words with the letters indicated by the notes. Then, exactly 
the opposite process is resorted to, namely, printed letter words 
are to be spelled on a staff in notes, whose letters spell the desired 
word. Toward the end of the work, story lessons supplement 
the spelling lessons. In these story lessons the printed words, 
that cannot be represented on the staff by notes, are interspersed 
with notes the names of which spell the word that is to be in- 
serted. This affords an opportunity for the child to do some 
original work, and thinking. This kind of work will delight 
children, as they will be gratified to find out, that they can give 
expression to thoughts in tunes as well as in words and stories. 
This work also gives them a good foundation in the relative values 
of notes and rests. It is worthy of the most careful consideration 


of every teacher of primary music. 
F. Jos. Ketry. 


Business Employments, by F. J. Allen, A.M. Boston: Ginn & 
Co., 1916. Pp. xi+218. Occupations by E. B. Gowin and 
W. A. Wheatley. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1916. Pp. 357. 


In these days of extreme specialization it is by no means a 
simple problem for a youth about to take his place in the work-a- 
day world to make such a choice that he will, by his own advance- 
ment, become a worthy and efficient citizen. Such a young man 
needs sympathy and encouragement, but above all he needs intel- 
ligent guidance and direction. Anyone or anything that will 
assist him in solving this problem of career-building is worthy of 
notice and commendation. 

In these two volumes we have much that will be found helpful 
in this phase of teaching for citizenship. Both these volumes 
deserve attention. They are mutually helpful. Business Em- 
ployments is an objective study of the chief features of the busi- 
ness career. Occupations is a volume presenting the same sub- 
ject-matter from a subjective point of view. The former opens 
up the future and its possibilities while the latter indicates how 
these are to be approached, grasped and controlled. One is 
thus the complement of the other. 

Books such as these should be well known to the boys of the 
high-school period. The teachers of our youth, during this 
transitional period, will find these volumes of real service. The 
stress and hurry that unfortunately has become characteristic 
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of the educational as well as of the other worlds, today, are very 
liable to force a teacher to forget or at least neglect that larger in- 
fluence by which he is able to develop in his charges those factors 
for which “the world steps aside.” A perusal of these volumes 
will reawaken in our teachers such a realization. It will, more- 
over, arouse in them new interests and prepare many of them for 
situations that often challenge a teacher’s power of resourcefulness. 

The recipe for character development, which Judge Morgan 
J. O’Brien has so aptly expressed in that compound word, “self- 
denial,” has been handled in both these volumes in a manner that 
cannot help but have a wholesome effect on the youthful readers, 
for whom these volumes are especially intended. As one of the 
writers puts it, when speaking of the characteristics of a good job; 
“Much depends on yourself. Are you willing, if need be, to toil 
hard with little pay at the start, to go out of your way to do things, 
and to learn things that touch your present work on all sides? 
Are you determined to please your employers and all whose labors 
interlock with yours? Are you industrious, studious, thorough, 


gentlemanly, honorable? For much depends on yourself.” 
Leo L. McVay. 


Our Anniversaries, Adapted from the French of Abbe 
Gaduel, by Rev. Joseph V. Nevins, S.S. Baltimore: The 
John Murphy Co., 1916. Pp. 79. 

The salutary teachings of this refreshing volume, although 
limited to a special class, will undoubtedly, through the clergy, 
do good to all who unceasingly labor for spiritual advancement. 
As the priest is, so are his people. Bishop Shahan expressed this 
thought beautifully, in his sermon on the “Office of The Priest- 
hood,” when he said: “Our American society looks up to the 
priest as the one who has the words of Eternal life. It is faith- 
ful, if his faith is strong and intelligent; is hopeful, if his voice 
rings out with sympathy and cheeriness; is transformed with 
love, if the heart of the priest is saturated with a spirit of sacrifice 
and unselfishness.” 

By observing his spiritual anniversaries, the priest enters into 
an examination on these three salient points of encumbent duty. 
He lives again those rare days, which were really degree-days, 
marking his gradual entrance into the ranks of those who are the 
leaders of the people. The faith, the hope and the love that 
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surged in him on those occasions become all the stronger and 
nobler, through this functioning of his priestly experiences. 

As a guide and assistant in this task, we welcome the book 
which Father Nevins has prepared for us. Its merits are in 
inverse ratio to its size. They can be better appreciated if 
personally gathered through a devout companionship with this 


L. McVay. 


little work itself. 


Hawaii; Scenes and Impressions, by Katherine Fullerton 
Gerould. New York City: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1916. 
Illustrations and Map. Pp. 181. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


When you cheerfully acknowledge in your preface that your 
book is “‘a book at all only by accident of physical form,” that it 
“boasts no architectonics, scarcely even a beginning and an end,” 
adding furthermore that “its sole unity is the unity derived from 
being the record, by a single pen, of some of the experiences of a 
single month,” you disarm criticism and suggest numerous pos- 
sibilities for entertainment to be found in your pages. Such is 
Mrs. Gerould’s latest book. It is charmingly informal, carefree, 
and the very best kind of a travel-book, the kind that fills you 
with earnest longing to go and see for yourself! ‘The half is not 
told; and Hawaii waits with open arms, under the Southern 
Cross, to give more than I have even hinted.” 

From Honolulu to Hawaii, thence back again to Molokai and 
Damien’s grave, and whence home to America, the entertaining 
voyager transports you, beguiling you the while with numerous 
bits of fascinating local color. She thoughtfully includes, also, 
a wondrous photograph of the Sacred Falls of Kaliuwaa, a mag- 
nificent gorge which Mr. Gerould—his research instinct, as a 
Princeton professor of English, at once aroused—immediately 
identified as the authentic chasm of “‘ Kubla Khan!” 

Mrs. Gerould devotes a full third of the book to Molokai 
and its settlement of lepers, because “it is positively the finest of 
our memories.” It was only several hours, out of a quickly 
speeding mouth, but it was the greatest of the recollections. It 
is a fine thing to have such a recollection as your finest memory; 
and the pages about Father Damien, Brother Dutton, and Mother 
Maryanne, and their work, and the work of Mr. McVeigh, to 
make a Paradise out of a settlement that might easily be a hell, 
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are the best pages of the book. Of course Stevenson’s famous 
“Open Letter” to Dr. Hyde comes into the discussion, and we 
agree with Mrs. Gerould when she characterizes it as “one of the 
finest polemics we have.” We must disagree with her, however, 
“that Stevenson’s hero was also his victim,” and that “Stevenson 
makes us all feel with him, for the moment, that even if the 
scandal is true it does not matter.” We do not even concede to 
Mrs. Gerould that “from the moment that the scandal is not 
true it does matter immensely.” What is the actual text of the 
Stevenson letter? Is it not this (Italics ours): “But I fear you 
scarce appreciate how: you appear to your fellow-men; and to 
bring it home to you, I will swppose your story to be true. I will 
suppose—and God forgive me for supposing it—that Damien 
faltered and stumbled in his narrow path of duty; I will suppose 
that, in the horror of his isolation, perhaps in the fever of incipi- 
ent disease, he, who was doing so much more than he had sworn, 
failed in the letter of his priestly oath—he, who was so much a 
better man than either you or me, who did what we have never 
dreamed of daring—he too tasted of our common frailty. “O, 
Iago, the pity of it!’ The least tender should be moved to tears; 
the most incredulous to prayer. And all that you could do was 
to pen your letter to the Reverend H. B. Gage!” Stevenson is 
concerned with the virtue of charity, here, and whether or not the 
scandal is true is of no consequence. Whether it is true, or not, 
Dr. Hyde is despicable. He is the more despicable if it is not 
true. Let us suppose that Damien did stumble and fall. Is not 
Dr. Hyde’s self-righteousness a greater sin, and he, the Pharisee, 
the greater sinner of the two? By contrast, is Damien’s sin a 
matter of any consequence? Who shall dare to throw the first 
stone? The New Testament is explicit on this point. — 

It is an interesting, chatty, and wholly entertaining little book, 
this journal of a fascinating month in southern seas and islands. 
It is really enjoyable, and that is its highest praise. 

THomas Quinn BEESLEY. 


Trees at Leisure, by Anna Botsford Comstock. Ithaca, N. Y.: 
The Comstock Publishing Co., 1916. Pp. 56. Cloth, 50 
cents. 

This is a beautifully written sketch of the trees. One hardly 
knows which to admire the more, the exquisite photographic 
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illustrations on artistic background or the charming descriptions 
which are full of sympathetic insight and love for the trees. The 
little book will be cherished by every lover of the forest, and it 
should serve to introduce many to its charm. 


Some Minor Poems of the Middle Ages, Edited by Mary G. 
Segar and Emmeline Paxton. London and New York: Long- 
mans Green & Co., 1917. Pp. 271. Boards, $1.00 net. 


Just as the background of Rembrandt’s “Night Watch” gives 
the clue to the attitudes, and expressions of faces, of the figures in 
the foreground, so does the minor poetry of a century or a time 
help to explain the major works of art of the period. For a long 
while the better-known poems of the Middle Ages have thrown 
long shadows over the surrounding literary landscape until, to 
the untrained vision, all minor objects have become obscured and 
lost to view. Peaks like Chaucer, and the liturgical drama, are 
apt to hide small valleys and smaller foothills! There are many 
interesting things discoverable about the peaks, however, by 
investigating the foothills and the valleys, as the editors of these 
“Minor Poems” have done. You will discover some lyrics which 
are old favorites, and of real poetic merit; and you will likewise 
uncover some flowers of perhaps no commanding beauty, but 
fragrant, nevertheless, with the almost forgotten essence of the 
minds and deeds, manners and customs of the time. The spirit 
of the Middle Ages is instinct in these little things, and they can 
be read and enjoyed just for themselves. They will be equally 
of use to that fictitous dry-as-dust, the pedagogue, who gets 
more romance than most people imagine out of tracing the growth 


and dialects of Mediaeval English. 
Tuomas Quinn BEESLEY. 


The Autobiography and Letters of Matthew Vassar, Edited 
by Elizabeth Hazelton Haight. New York City: Oxford 
University Press (American Branch), 1916. Pp. 210. Cloth, 
$2.00 net. 


Behind every great enterprise in the field of education there is 
usually to be found one outstanding personality who is the prime 
mover in the work and its final accomplishment. He or she, it is, 
who first conceives the undertaking, dreams the dream, sees the 
vision: and no matter how many illustrious names may afterwards 
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be associated in the cause, to the man or woman who first set 
it in the way of accomplishment belongs the honor and the glory. 
Nor need the completed project bear the original founder’s name 
—the only imperishable records, after all, are those kept in the 
book which contains no writing! 

Perhaps the most fascinating documents relating to Vassar 
College are the personal letters of its deep-thinking and far- 
sighted founder, Matthew Vassar, and the simple, straightforward 
memoranda in his autobiography. They give you a sudden 
insight into the man which makes you forget such insignificant 
things as his lack of education, his small economies which bor- 
dered on stinginess, and his brewery-derived fortune. Here was 
a man with a keen and original mind, a man of good practical 
common sense, a man who had a wholesome fear of the Lord, a 
man who was simple and frank and honorable. To these traits, 
many passages from his autobiography and from his letters bear 
witness. He readily admits his lack of learning: 

“. . . between my own temper, and Fathers severity and 


indifference to giving me an Education I got none—Scarcely to 
read & write.” (Autobiography.) 


Mrs. Sarah J. Hale, the editor of Godey’s Lady’s Book, together 
with Miss Maria Mitchell, pioneers in the movement for the en- 
franchisement of women, were hugely interested in the success of 
the new “Vassar Female College.” Mr. Vassar wrote to Mrs. 
Hale: 

“I shall be very glad to see in the Lady’s Book to which you 
refer me such suggestions as your mature reflection and practical 
—e of the subject may from time to time prompt you to 
make. 


He was aware of the value of publicity, and becomes explicit, 
in another letter: 

“I think well of ‘Advertising’ and I have advocated already 
& put fresh means in progress through the journals of the day 
calculated to secure that object, viz., the notoriety of our Insti- 


His theories of discipline were very carefully thought out: 


“What I regard as an essential element of our Institution is 
the perfect Control of the pupils during the period of their instruc- 
tion in the College, anything short of this is a yielding up of our 
immediate guardianship, while the responsibility remains. . . . 
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“I would go even further and insist upon a Uniform Costume 
for all the young ladies to be furnished by the College and here 
again we make a saving to the patrons.” 


His theories of education for women were so burning a conviction 


within him that he could not rest until they were carried out in 
action: 

“Job was about right when he told his poor comforters that ‘no 
doubt wisdom would die with them.’ Is there any good reason 
why females should not receive as high a standard of mental Cul- 
ture in certain departments of Knowledge as males enjoy, nothing 
but prejudice and Custom hinder this—Woman is capable of 
higher elevation in these spheres than the notions of Society has 
hitherto tolerated, and these deprivations are resulting in her 
degradation especially in our large cities. . . 

“Ts it not cruel, therefore, to impose a lar . share of intelli- 
gence upon any class, and then deny them the possibility of its 
practical benefits. . . . I fondly hope to live to see the day 
when she (woman) will occupy, also a place in the refined arts and 
professions suited to her capacities and moral delicasy as some of 
her sex are enjoying in the literary world. 


And lastly, he confesses his purpose ~— his hope in his 
foundation: 

“T . . . Knew nothing or next to nothing about Colleges or 
Universitys, as I had never studied them, nor had I ever went to 
either for instruction—all I wanted was the best that is the most 
direct and effectual way to elevate woman in the — — 
of such knowledge as God and nature has designed her . . 

It was a noble purpose and a high hope, and the Quatis of 
Matthew Vassar grows in stature and in fineness as, one by one, 
the letters reveal him for what he really was. 

Tuomas QuINN BEESLEY. 


The Prosecution of Jesus; Its Date, History and Legality, 
by Richard Wellington Husband, Professor of the Classical 
Languages in Dartmouth College. Princeton, New Jersey: 
Princeton University Press, 1916. Pp.302. Cloth, $1.50 net. 


It was a study of the more important criminal cases in which 
Cicero appeared as attorney which led ultimately to the writing 
of the present book. Mr. Husband found, in studying the case 
against Verres, that there existed no very adequate work on the 
topic of criminal procedure in the Roman provinces. Since the 
narrative of the prosecution of Jesus was more fully reported than 
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was any other provincial case, Mr. Husband first undertook the 
study of it in the possibility that it might assist him “‘to under- 
stand some of the charges made against Verres and other govern- 
ors of provinces.” He reached early the conclusion that the 
study of the trial should be approached through the Roman, and 
not through the Hebrew, criminal law. Consequently he rejects 
the opinion that Jesus was formally tried by the Sanhedrin for 
an alleged offense against the Hebrew criminal code, and con- 
siders the hearing before the Sanhedrin as nothing else than 
Grand Jury proceedings—a legal, preliminary hearing but not a 
formal trial. Mr. Husband’s argument is that the Jewish courts 
did not possess jurisdiction in criminal cases after Judea became 
a Roman province, and that the only trial court in the province 
was that of the Roman governor. 

The arrest of Jesus, Mr. Husband contends, was legal, inas- 
much as it was conducted by the proper officers, acting under 
instructions from the Sandhedrin. The trial, before Pilate, in 
the Roman court, was entirely legal in its procedure, and the 
conviction was legal. Whether the evidence would have been 
considered adequate by an unbiased Roman Lawyer, who was 
free from the stress of mob impulse and the excitement surround- 
ing him, cannot be demonstrated. “Pilate obviously believed 
that he (Jesus) was a religious enthusiast, and not deliberately a 
revolutionist. . . . The conviction was based solely upon the 
accusation of treason, for the governor refused to investigate the 
ecclesiastical charge of heresy or false prophecy.” 

One of the most important of the conclusions which Mr. Hus- 
band has reached in the course of his study is that concerning the 
date of the trial and crucifixion, which he places three years later 
than the date ordinarily adopted. Mr. Husband reasons that 
the date of the trial and crucifixion must have been Friday, April 
8, A. D. 33, and not Friday, April 7, A. D. 30. The ministry of 
St. John Baptist began “‘in the fifteenth year of Tiberius,” which 
must be 28-29 A.D. Christ’s ministry began a few months later, 
at the end of 29 or 30. Secondly, the releasing of prisoners by 
Pilate probably was not introduced before 29, and several years 
must have elapsed before it could have become a fixed custom. 
Third, St. John and St. Paul both afford evidence that the trial 
and crucifixion preceded passover, though the synoptic Gospels 
say otherwise. Jesus was crucified on Friday in passover week. 
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“The evidence of the Gospels is contradictory as to whether this 
event took place on the fourteenth or fifteenth of Nisan. But 
the fifteenth occurred on Friday during this period only in the 
year 30, and that year is impossible. The fourteenth occurred 
on Friday in the year 33 only. The latter accords absolutely 
with all the chronological indications in the four Gospels.” This 
is the structure of Mr. Husband’s argument. The pivotal point 
is the interpretation of the phrase in St. Luke “the fifteenth year 
of Tiberius.” To arrive at the date of 30 A. D. for the crucifixion, 
this phrase must be equivalent to the date 26 A.D. Mr. Husband 
contends that this “is contrary to the view of the historians with 
reference to the date of the beginning of the reign of Tiberius, is 
contrary to the opinion of the early church, is contrary to the 
opinions of Josephus and Philo, is refuted by the evidence of the 
papyri and inscriptions, is not supported by the use of the word 
“reign;” and any slight support it may derive from the similarity 
of the positions of Titus and Tiberius is nullified by the evidence 
for the dating of the beginning of the reign of Titus. The verse 
of Luke must be interpreted in the natural way, which renders the 
evidence complete that the ministry of Jesus could not have begun 
until the year 29 at the earliest.” 

The aim of Mr. Husband’s book is to establish the contention 
that the proceedings before the Sanhedrin were merely prelimi- 
nary hearings, conducted in order to present a charge before the 
Roman court, and that the Sanhedrin presented the charge and 
evidence to Pilate, who conducted the trial according to Roman 
procedure; that the whole case was one of Roman law, enforced 
in a Roman province, and that the Jewish law played but a most 
insignificant part; that the only trial to which Jesus was subjected 
was that held by Pilate. Mr. Husband argues carefully and 
cogently, and his work deserves serious consideration. 

Tuomas Quinn BEESLEY. 


A Dictionary of Similes, by Frank J. Wilstach. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co., 1916. Pp. 488. Cloth, $2.50 net. 


It is an astonishing volume, this dictionary of similes, and en- 
tirely “sui generis.” As a pioneer it must, therefore, be measured 
by the standards of its own time. Consequently, Mr. Irvin 
Cobb’s subtle comparison—“About as much privacy as a gold- 
fish,” and Mr. James Whitcomb Riley’s pungent description— 
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“Cold as an enthusiastic New England audience,” are just as 
authentic similes as Joseph Conrad’s—“Quietness like the serene 
glow of a halo,” and Robert Hugh Benson’s—‘“Sweet as the light 
of the stars.” You will find all four in this unique dictionary. 
All four are entirely modern. What, then, is a simile? Appar- 
ently it is a child of Fancy and Imagination, with the occasional 
waywardness of the former and the sometimes sudden humor of 
the latter, and usually with the pleasant attractiveness of both. 
It is very democratic, and is apt to disport itself on the page of 
the daily newspaper with as much fresh joy as it plays among the 
verses of Shelley. The difference is that in the newspaper it 
inherits most of its traits seemingly from its mother, Fancy, 
whereas in Shelley it apparently derives them directly from its 
father, Imagination. Both from Shelley and the newspapers, 
and from a thousand other equally divergent sources, do similes 
come to this remarkable collection. It is the first enterprise of 
its kind, and, though it does not pretend to finality, it does at- 
tempt catholicity, and succeeds reasonably well. 

Many interesting passages in the history of the development of 
the simile are suggested in the author’s introduction to the dic- 
tionary, among others that “The New Testament is not so pro- 
lific in the use of this figure of speech as the Old;” again, that 
“Since the very beginning of English literature, the simile has 
been a favorite figure of speech;” that “The first to make a collec- 
tion of similes was John Ray, botanist and miscellaneous writer” 
(1670); and finally, that “Nature . . . had well nigh the sole 
appeal for the ancients. As we come down to modern times, we 
find that new and novel inventions have been seized upon as 
means of comparison.” In English literature, Chaucer, Shake- 
speare, Spenser, Shelley and Swinburne, have been the most profusz 
in the employment of similes, with Swinburne easily in the lead. 
The poet who makes the smallest use of the simile is Walt Whitman. 

Mr. Wilstach has accomplished a long and laborious task, in 
compiling this dictionary, and the result is a very useful piece of 
work. The usefulness of the book would have been increased had 
the compiler indicated from which particular work of each indi- 
vidual author the simile was taken. The author’s name alone 
is not enough. In every other respect, however, the book fairly 
fulfills its purpose, even though some of the similes are very, very 


modern indeed. 
Tuomas Quinn Besstey. 


